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1960 BUSINESS: THE SAG IS REAL—BUT TEMPORARY. April proves that 


the trouble has been inventories—and bad weather 
BUSINESS PLANS KEEP GROWING and capital spending heads for a record 
COMPANIES REPORT GOOD PROFITS, SHRINKING MARGINS for the 


first quarter 


MOVE TO BROADEN EXPORT AID PLAN by covering commercial risks 
IRON MAN RHEE TOPPLES UNDER PRESSURE FROM KOREANS—AND 


U.S. State Dept. urged reforms to keep South Korea anti-Communist 


BIGGEST ATOMIC POWER PLANT ON WAY. Southern California Edison 
plans to build it 


BANKS ARE LENDING TO THE HILT. it’s all they can do to keep up with de- 


mand for loans, despite slack at some places in the economy 


IN BUSINESS. ICC again upholds freight forwarders against truckers; Detroit's 
war on smoke; Temco seeks Ling-Altec merger; automation and office jobs 





London essa for the Wedding. Princess Margaret’s nuptials mean busy days 
for British busines 


In Business Abroad. Arab boycott threat; Brazil’s coffee surplus; American & For- 
eign Power's sale of Mexican holdings; joint production of NATO aircraft 


A Rebuilt Chrysler Corp. Gets Back in the Fight. New top management team 
squares off to recoup past losses 


Why Case Is Shooting Lower on Sales and Earnings. Directors think ex-Pres. 
Rojtman was trying to expand too fast 


In Finance. Japanese capital search; de 

Negro Pressure on Unions. Negro American Labor Council is turning heat on 
AFL-CIO 

Cordiality Marks Aircraft Talks though big issues stand in way 

In Labor. Cost of living at new high; railroad-union wage dispute; pasting funds 


for more benefits; time limit on Taft-Hartley charges 


Madison Ave. Studies Its Mirror. Admen see a facelifting job ahead to circumvent 
government regulations, customer cynicism 


How Funds Fared in the Storm. Market drop hit them all, but most bettered the 
averages, with balanced funds on top 

Wall St. Talks 

In the Markets. New sag in stock prices; Treasury drops cash refunding plan; 
three-way bank stock deal; SEC suit against Equity Corp 

More Uses for Soundless Sound ...... 

Packages That Melt Away promise big new market for polyvinyl alcohol 

West Virginia Draws Spotlight, with Presidential primary looming, on its politics 
a ere rer ee er ee rrr ree ee ee ns, ee 
Personal Income. Incomes rise despite bad weather 

Foolproof Radio via the Earth. California company proposes communications 
under ground beiween headquarters and buried missile sites 


In Research. Effect of heat on materials; a laboratory in orbit; link between cancer 
and other diseases; Jupiter’s magnetic storms 
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1957 1958 1959 


1953-55 Year § Latest 
Average Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. © 1333 149.8 156.6 151.6 1521" 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 2,032 2,627 2,527 2,238r 2,261 
Automobiles 125,553 133,987 137,385 135,402r 145,220 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $65,265 $62,327 $78,998 $83,560 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 10,819 12,538 13,951 13,263 13,213 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)......... cece eee eee eee 6,536 7,132 7,078 7,032 6,983 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons).......... eee eccccccescseeees 1,455 1,337 1,453 1,385r 1,463 
Paperboard (tons) 247,488 304,464 316,264 324,743 291,076 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars) 70 65 60 61 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 47 41 40 42 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 121 132 153 156 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 198 300 308 283 


PRICES 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 89.2 91.6 93.3 92.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 90.5 81.9 75.1 76.7 76.2 
ee ee ee Oe ON MD cc ccicclee sa heseseadpnneecednacenens 19.8¢ 18.7¢ 20.5¢ 20.5¢ 20.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 143.9 186.7 186.8 186.8 186.8 

$33.83 $33.17 $33.50 $33.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, DRL UNI bc kwikee san euteaa matehsmae ans 31.630¢  33.000¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)...... cece ccc ccccccccccves , 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).........6. 21.76¢ 25.04¢ 25.05¢ 25.05¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).........-eeee. ; $2.06 $2.13 $2.09 $2.10 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.).........+.. ; 34.61¢ 32.04¢ 32.11¢ 32.11¢ 
I I OL) 6s accuses seemed nesionnewous ees é $1.82 $1.76 $1.73 $1.71 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).......... ances . ; 57.86 55.85 56.15 55.19 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 59% 4.90% 5.19% 5.20% 5.23% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) -2 Ye 312% 4Va % 4Ve % 44% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...........eeeeeeeeee q 62,080 59,164 60,138 61,285 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks : 102,732 101,510 101,314 103,605 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... + 32,367 31,947 31,871 31,878 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... $ 32,229 24,843 24,504 26,187 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.......... vevienwee ‘ 27,472 27,189 27,093 27,690 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1953-55 Yeor Month =e 


Average Ago Ago Month 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).... 114.6 123.7 125.6 125.7 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 
New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted). . 104 167 164 71 
Construction & mining machinery 111 224 204 194 
Engines & turbines 106 225 173 165 
Pumps & compressors 120 250 353 344 
Metalworking machinery 125 183 164 169 
Other industrial machinery 95 156 141 163 
Office equipment 109 222 206 249 
New contracts for industrial building 128 115 155 132 











* Preliminary, week ended April 23, 1960. r Revised. 

+ Not available, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Co ove r—Ja ck oo ler; 32-33—(left) WW, (right) UPl; 47— Herb Kratovil; 55—(left) Dick Wolters, (right) |. J. Ca 57—1. J. Case; 
64 


; 90—Jo hn Coneen; 97—Delavan Mfg. Co.; 116-117—Ron Appelbe; 128—(left) H. Grant Con ston, (middle and 
right Chrysler ‘ae, 139—Bob Lackenbach. 
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1. “Wish I had time to visit Morgan & 2. “They’ve just taken inventory and 
Price on this swing around the territory.” may be ready to place another order.” 


3. “But I’ve got appointments I can’t break. 4. “Wait a minute! I’ll call them Long 
And they’re in the wrong direction.” Distance and ask for the order right now!” 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


° © 
W h t h t Here are some examples: 
en ime 1S S or Birmingham to Atlanta ..... 


Milwaukee to Minneapolis . 

: > Newark, N.J. to Cleveland 
or distance 1S long-— Boston to Chicago =” 
Seattle to Washington, D.C. 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 


sell by Long Distance! antanei “ 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 





ANOTHER Way 
RCA SERVES = 
BUSINESS 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 
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TO WORRY... Bus 
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RCA MARK VI! Radio-Phone 


ma : Y + Dext 
CRM-P3A-5 Citizens’ Radio a M 
Manufacturer's Nationally Advertised Price $189.95 : ee . : 





Small business or large . . . there’s an RCA radio system designed to fit your needs. For oe 
reliable short range communication, there’s the sensational new RCA Mark VII Radio- I 
Phone! This low priced, high quality 2-way radio gives you contact with the “man-in- ; 
the-truck”’ . . . saves precious minutes on the road and paves the way for lasting friendships I 
with your customers. The Mark VII can be used at mobile or fixed points—for truck and I 


office. Provides four crystal-controlled channels for transmit and receive; also manual 
receiver tuning for all 23 channels. No operator’s exam is necessary—all you need is 
the easily obtainable FCC Citizens’ Radio License. Units available for 6- or 12-volt 
battery operation. Also operates off house current. — 


For information on the Mark VII Radio-Phone—and other quality RCA communications 
equipment—contact your RCA mobile radio specialist, or write RCA, Dept. F-26, 
Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


RCA 2-WAY RADIO 








RCA’S FIRST 
NAME IS Cal RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
BABS COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION CAMDEN, N.J- 
Tmk(s) ® 






RCA RADIO soscosen , 
4 . fr. ersonalfone . 
SYSTEMS FOR le 2 “LD” Transistorized % \ "Belt" Radio— Carfone Mobile Radio ch: 
EVERY BUSINESS Pug “a Mobile Radio— Quality Miniature 2-way —Performance-prover Of 
a a communications rodios that provide in thousands © ad 
REQUIREMENT equipment for greatest person-to-person commercidl 
signal coverage, communication * industrial watt 
Flexible Lease ond Purchase finest performance, with personnel municipo Pr 
; a 


Plans Available top dependability, on foot. ; applications. 
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READERS REPORT 





Rostow’s Theories 


Dear Sir: 

A whole host of kudos to BusI- 
NESS WEEK .. . for the very ex- 
cellent appraisal of Rostow’s con- 
troversial social-economical theories 
[BW—Apr.9’60,p97]. 

As your article concludes, “When 
the academic artillery completes 
the assault . . . parts of it may be 
blown to smithereens,” it is still 
important to realize that we finally 
have charging to the forefront a 
gentleman quite capable of direct- 
ing our attention to the dire need 
for an appreciation of economics, 
not only for the analytical, but for 
the sociological and political think- 
ers, as well. ... 

JAMES F. Lyons 
MARKET ANALYST 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Set Matters Straight 


Dear Sir: 

. . . We would like you to set 
your readers straight on a point 
made in your article on the estab- 
lishment of a new company, jointly 
owned by C.1.T. and American 
Express Company, to engage in 
consumer and industrial financing 
overseas [BW—Apr.9’60,p56]. 

... The fact is that C.LT. sold 
its finance company in England to 
British interests long before World 
War II started and the sale was 
most profitable to C.I.T.  Inci- 
dentally, it is our understanding 
that this company continued to 
prosper for its British owners 
despite the subsequent war. 

STANLEY B. ECKER 
VICE-PRES. & SECY. 
C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Author, Author 


Dear Sir: 

. . . Reader Hubbard [wanted to 
know] about the composer of the 
music we use between acts on the 
Play of the Week TV program [BW 
—Apr.2’60,p5]. He says he wishes 
we'd identify the author—and him- 
self bets it’s Handel. 

. .. The music is an excerpt from 
“Adagio for String Orchestra” by 
V. Landau, a contemporary Euro- 
pean composer. Nearly 200 people 
have written us to ask about this 
music, and we would have an- 
nounced its title over the air but 
hesitated to do so when we found 
that the composition is not avail- 
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BO has a special 
slant on less-carload 
~ freight... 


Merchandise 
is handled with 
“baby-like” care 





The way we look at it, you entrust 
us with something pretty special 
in your LCL. We move it on schedule 

to benefit delivery needs, watching every 
opportunity for extra care in handling. 
When you route via B&O Time-Saver 
it’s your merchandise, 


but it’s our “‘baby.” 
Ask our man! 





Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Those who know—use the BaO! 





able on records in this country, 
We feared we would send people 
to their music stores on what would 
be a wild goose chase. 

STEWART SCHACKNE 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF N. J. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Job Evaluation 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Trying to Evaluate 
Office Jobs [BW—Mar.19°60,p186] 
is interesting but somewhat mis- 
leading. 

Contrary to the implication con- 
tained in this article, formal job 
evaluation plans have been success- 
fully applied to office jobs for at 
least 25 years. ... 

Also, you comment that the add- 
ing of 250 points to all jobs under 
the N.O.M.A. plan is a “drastic 
innovation.” Actually, this ap- 


proach was tried and discarded} 


over 20 years ago by General Elec- 
tric and others. Adding 250 points 
to all jobs is the same as having 
all men wear Adler elevator shoes. 
The shortest man is still the short- 
est... the tallest .. . the tallest. ... 
RICHARD C. SMYTH 
PRESIDENT 
SMYTH & MURPHY ASSOC. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Forgotten Consumer 
Dear Sir: 


Your article on S.2755 ([BW— | 
Apr.2’60,p34], a proposed bill re % 


quiring the disclosure of real im 
terest on consumer loans, causes 
one to wonder if Congress ever con- 
siders a bill in light of the forgot- 
ten consumer. Most debate on the 
above bill seems to rise from spec- 
ulation as to its effects on install- 
ment buying... . 

There is also some speculation 
expressed that the bill might have 
an inflationary effect by diverting 
purchasing power from _ finance 
charges to an increased demand for 
goods. Does this mean that the 
loan sharks have a lower propen- 
sity to consume than the retailers 
and manufacturers? 

I am reminded of the automobile 
price disclosure bill, which passed 
Congress only after the manufac 
turers and dealers saw that the 
price packers were destroying pub- 
lic confidence. . . . Are the com 
sumers to be considered as merely 
another factor of production, 
whose formula is to be scientifically 
varied so as to yield the most meat 
at the time of slaughter? 

Mack A. Moore 
MADISON, WIS. 
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Gardner-Denver ‘Air Trac’’® drill shown working at Philippine iron mines; 


Dreams of mineral wealth coming true in Philippines 


Spanish grandees who ruled the 
Philippines until 1898 knew little 
about the treasures of mineral 
wealth hidden beneath their feet. 
Only recently, after many decades 
of exploration and development, 
are the vast extent and variety of 
that wealth becoming apparent. 
Since the close of World War II, 
for example, the Philippine Bureau 





of Mines has explored and begun 
development of an estimated 50- 
million-ton nickel-bearing, iron ore 
deposit in Nonoc Island. Exploita- 
tion of this deposit alone may well 
initiate a large-scale metal indus- 
try in the country. During the last 
few years mineral reserves of areas 
surveyed are estimated to contain 
38.3 million tons of copper ore, 


plus sizable deposits of mercury 
ore, coal and ceramic clay. 

In the Philippines, as elsewhere 
throughout the Free World, 
Gardner-Denver rock drills and air 
compressors are helping to speed 
the pace of progress—helping to 
get work done faster and at lower 
cost. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 









Mercury lamps may look alike 


These Mercury lamps look alike and cost about the same, but one— 
the Westinghouse Lamp—will deliver more light initially and main- 
tain this high light output longer. It is your most economical choice 
for industrial and commercial lighting and incorporates all 4 out- 
standing improvements listed below. 


1. Lifeguard™ arc tube to improve lumen maintenance. Even after 
10,000 hours of use, these lamps will still give 85% of their initial light 
output. This means that 21% years after you install Westinghouse Mer- 
cury Lamps, your plant or streets will have almost the same high level of 
light as when the lamps were new! 
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... but four differences make one a better buy! 


2. New design electrodes lock in the emission material and insure 
long life and easier starting. 


3. Weather Duty™ construction. Special glass is resistant to ther- 
mal shock and corrosive fumes. Moisture, industrial fumes, even snow 
and rain can’t harm these Westinghouse Mercury Lamps. 


4. Hi-temp silicone cement holds bases tight for life . . . actually 
gets stronger as the lamps burn. No drop-outs. Westinghouse even 
date-codes its mercury lamps so you can check performance. 


No matter what type or wattage of mer- 
cury lamps you use, you will get more 
value and light for your money—plus 
longer, trouble-free service—by specify- 
ing and insisting on Westinghouse Mer- 
cury Lamps. Westinghouse makes the 
most complete line of mercury lamps in 
the industry . . . 100 to 3000 watt sizes 
...inclear, color-corrected and reflector 
types. Contact your authorized Westing- 
house lamp agent or nearest Westing- 
house sales office. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F irs \ Vestin house 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 














REPUBLIC STEEL DRUMS 


...are strong 
and safe to protect 
their contents! 


Republic Steel Drums are rugged on the outside, chemically 
clean on the inside, for protection of their contents under all 
kinds of conditions. They are available in a wide range of 
types and sizes, in both light and heavy gage classifications, 
to provide a complete service to the chemical industry. 

Light Gage Class I.C.C.—17E, 17H, 17C, 6J. Republic 
offers either tight-end or full-removable head drums as speci- 
fied. Drum bodies and heads can be decorated to order. 
High-bake lacquer linings are available, or drums can be 
hot dip galvanized or hot dip tinned to handle difficult-to-hold 
materials. 


Heavy Gage Class I.C.C.—5, 5A, 5B, 5C, 17F, and certain 
I.C.C.—6 Series. Drums are available in 55-, 30- and 20-gallon 


A FEW OF THE AVAILABLE TYPES... 









UNIVERSAL STANDARD REPUBLIC 3/2 TO 15 
DRUMS — ALL SIZES GALLON LUG COVER: 1.C.C. 5, 5B, AND 17F 
AND TYPES DRUMS HEAVY DUTY DRUMS 
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PORTABLE DRUM RACKS shown are exclusive with Republic, and are available at low 
cost. Each will accommodate two loaded 55-gallon drums, permitting stacking to any 
practical height to save valuable floor space. Republic Portable Drum Racks are 
shipped knocked down, with fasteners for quick and easy assembly. Send coupon 
for details. 


capacities, from 16- to 12-gage in hot rolled carbon steel, 
depending on specification and service. As with the light gage 
service, hot dip galvanizing and hot dip tinning can be 
provided. In addition, Republic offers containers made of 
ENDURO* Stainless Steel for the ultimate in long-lasting, 
trouble-free, corrosion-resistant performance. 


Republic also produces a full line of Steel Packages from 
3%- to 20-gallon capacities. Gages range from 26 to 20 in 
plain steel. Decoration and special high bake linings can be 
applied to meet individual requirements. 


Act now to obtain full information on Republic Steel Drums, 
and how they can protect your materials. Send coupon at 
lower right for detailed literature. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
Woelili Whitest Reouge 
of Steudard, Stools aud, Stal Produas 
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POSITIVE MEASUREMENT OF QUALITY can now assure you of 
the dependability of Republic ELECTRUNITE~ Heat Exchanger 
Tubes. Now you can specify FARROWTEST”, a production 
method of electronic testing, as an alternative to other less 
positive tests .. . af no extra cost! ELECTRUNITE Carbon and 
Stainless Heat Exchanger Tubes are produced from highest 
quality flat-rolled steel, electrically welded by an ex- 
clusive process that unites the tube under pressure without 
the addition of foreign metal. This process assures uniformity, 
strength, ductility, concentricity, and other physical properties 
to meet critical performance specifications. For additional 
facts on Republic ELECTRUNITE Heat Exchanger Tubes, mail 
coupon now. 





REPUBLIC TITANIUM CAN ADD YEARS TO EQUIPMENT LIFE. 
Maximum corrosion-resistance plus an exceptionally high 
strength-to-weight ratio are major reasons for its use in this 
seal-less, leak-proof centrifugal pump made by Chempump 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The pump handles 
such corrosive liquids as chlorine dioxide solution. All wetted 
parts are made from Titanium. Chempump's exclusive design 
makes it possible and economical to use Titanium for these 
vital parts. Mail coupon today for more facts on Republic 
Titanium. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.BW -7588-A 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on: 


OO Steel Drums and Packages 
0D Titanium 





0 Portable Drum Racks 
OC) ELECTRUNITE Heat Exchanger Tubes 











O Carbon O Stainless Steel 
Name— Title 
Company 
Address 
City. Zone State 
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Fit — WHITE steam delivery truck. Fiat —In 1910, WHITE engineers proved 


Outstanding success manufactured in superiority of the gasoline engine in 
1900 for Denver Dry Goods Co. this successful 3-ton truck. 


60 years inf 


a quick review of Whites Le 
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First—This Wurre 3000, with exclusive power- First—Compact dimension of WHITE 9064 
tilt cab-over-engine design, was introduced in 1949. tandem steps up payloads and earning power. 





1900—1960 White’s 60 years of leadership is based on a continued closeness | 
the needs of America’s truck operators. We’re already building the trucks the! 


expanding future will require! The White Motor Company, Cleveland 1, Ohi 


Fit — The next 20 years included left-hand First —In the 1930’s, WuHITE’s “‘super 
drive, double-reduction rear axle, hydraulic power”’ concept provided the first true, 
brakes—all WuiTE “‘firsts.”’ high-speed truck engine. 


nfo] @M--le0) slo f- 


es leadership in Heavy-Duty Trucks 








First—Today, this revolutionary WHITE 5000 First—Wuirte 4400TDL uses aluminum and 
“tractor of tomorrow” has 50” fiberglass tilt-cab. fiberglass in ultralight chassis for heavy-duty work. 
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Meet changing occupancy | 1 
air conditioning |s 








True perimeter air conditioning! The ing requirements without affecting the system. 
TRANE Wall-Line system provides a continu- Cost is low because fewer units are needed. 
ous link around the entire perimeter of the Several adjoining offices are cooled by same 
building. Space may be divided to meet chang- unit. Also, fewer controls are required. 


Trane changes climates to order in buses 
and trains, ships and planes; heats and cools factories and 
schools, hotels and homes. For human comfort or indus- 
trial processing—for any air condition—turn to TRANE. 





$i 


Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields... Air Conditioning—Chilled water | He 
for central air conditioning systems in 
is provided by this rugged TRANE wit 
CenTraVac. Automatically paces Tal 
itself to supply just the cooling inst 
needed. Steam or electric types. con 
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needs with this new 
system from Trane! 


Exclusive “‘Wall-Line” air conditioning system provides 
continuous blanket of comfort around the building’s perimeter! 


HEN YOU PLAN air conditioning for 

your building, you’ll want to pro- 
vide ideal comfort conditions for now, 
of course. But tomorrow’s needs may 
differ widely from those you have today. 
New partitions, new space requirements, 
for example, may necessitate costly re- 
placement and relocation of air con- 
ditioning units. 

You can meet these changing needs 
with a new type of central air condition- 
ing system from TRANE: it’s called Wall- 
Line Air Conditioning. This system is 
more economical because fewer units are 
used to cool the area. Instead of individ- 
ual air conditioning units in each room, 
one unit is installed in a twenty-foot bay, 
for example; this unit has lateral exten- 
sions that reach into the adjoining offices 
or areas. Conditioned air, under pres- 
sure, from the unit, is distributed through 
the extensions. And by linking addi- 
tional units with extensions in adjoining 
bays or offices, a continuous blanket of 


comfort is provided around the entire 
perimeter of the building. Insulates occu- 
pants from summer heat, winter cold. 
And when changing occupancy needs 
come up, you may put in new partitions, 
divide office space as you wish—without 
affecting the air conditioning system in 
any way! No matter how the area is 
divided, there is conditioned air in every 
space. Result: economy for owners... 
comfort for occupants. 

TRANE leadership in all phases of air 
conditioning, heating and ventilating 
assures you of superior design, peak per- 
formance, with matched equipment for 
any job. Versatile, flexible TRANE equip- 
ment is used to provide ideal climates in 
apartments, motels, office buildings and 
factories. 

When you plan air conditioning for 
your building, have your architect or 
consulting engineer talk to your nearby 
TRANE Sales Office; or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WiS. 


©@ SCRANTON MFG, DIV., SCRANTON, PA, 


CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE, TENN. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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Heating — Heat and cool key areas 
in plants, office buildings, stores 
with this new TRANE Heat Pump. 
Takes little floor space. May be 
installed within or outside of the 
conditioned area. 


Ventilating — New TRANE Unit 
Ventilators are trim, compact— 
provide up to 14 sq. ft. of extra 
space in average size classroom. 
Now available with air conditioning 
—as well as heating and ventilating. 


Heat Transfer—To keep oil flow- 
ing in pipelines across a continent, 
dependable — ipment is necessary! 


‘TRANE Fluid Coolers help keep pipe- 
line compressor stations running 
without service interruption. 
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We help bright ideas see the 9g 
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fluorescents, in your opinion, give you more light at lower [_* 


Sikorsky, world’s largest manufacturer of helicopters, 
often works round the clock to improve the whirlybird and 
fill its growing orders. That’s why their lights must be the 
finest. At Sikorsky, Sylvania fluorescents, mercury lamps 
and incandescents help do the job—economically. 

Lowest possible TCL—Total Cost of Lighting (cost of lamp 
plus power plus maintenance) is what you get every time 
from Sylvania lamps. They make the purchase of premium- 
priced lamps unnecessary. Backing up this economy is the 
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Sylvania Light Insurance Policy. It guarantees that Sylvania 
| SYLvanr 
[ance 


cost than other brands—or your money back. 


Only Sylvania offers this insurance, Sikorsky has it. 
Do you? 


Sylvania Lighting Products, a Division of Sylvania Electri« 
Products Inc., Dept. 57, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. In 
Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., P. O. Box 2190, | 
Station “O,” Montreal 9, 


SYLVANIA 
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THE METALOGICS OF CARBON STEELS 


There are differences—very real and important differences 
—in carbon steels, and in all the services required to sup- 
ply them. You can always count on Ryerson for more in 
quantity, quality and quickness—more for your carbon 
steel buying dollars. So be “‘Metalogical’’—call Ryerson. 





STEEL*ALUMINUM * PLASTICS » METALWORKING MACHINERY 


cmaeneail RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, tnc., Member of the 4 Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI » CLEVELAND » DALLAS » DETROIT » HOUSTON » INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH » ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE * SPOKANE +» WALLINGFORD 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK 
APRIL 30, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Many of the surprises of the first four months of 1960 will probably 
appear less startling in the clear light of hindsight. 


Much already has been said about why these four months didn’t turn 
out as expected. But only now can we begin to see what really has been 
taking place—and where all this is likely to take us. 


Business Week attempts this week to sort out the facts (pages 25-31). 


Basically, two things stand out in today’s business situation: 


¢ Industrial production (particularly in metalworking lines) has no more 
than stabilized—if that. This is due to the fact that the rate of inventory 
accumulation still is falling off from its January peak. 


¢ Consumers, on the other hand, show definite signs of taking charge. 
They have lifted a lot of the stocks accumulated at the retail level. 


Some doubts must persist until the outlook clears even more for three 
major industries—automobiles, steel, and construction. 


To be sure, the improvement in retail deliveries of new cars seems to 
persist. But, with dealer stocks what they are, the factories will do well 
even to hold their recent level of a scant 140,000 cars a week. 


This isn’t bad for the time of year, judged by most recent auto seasons, 
but it’s down from a peak early this year of 176,000. 


Steel’s predicament is all too familiar. Operations temporarily have 
stabilized just under 80% of capacity. But part of output is to work off 
the backlog; incoming orders, though improving, still do not support a 
rate even close to present operations. 


Homebuilding has not, as yet, shown any sign of a pickup. This is 
holding back the totals for construction (even though improvement in the 
weather has permitted a rise from February-March levels). 


Contracts for residential construction in March lagged a year ago by 
16% in value and 19% in number, according to F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Nonresidential awards ran well ahead of the year before, but not 
enough to prevent the total showing a year-to-year dip of 9%. 


Most authorities expect some improvement in the volume of home- 
building by summer or early autumn. 


Among them is Walter E. Hoadley, Armstrong Cork’s treasurer. 


But he doubts that the total will come close to last year’s roundly 
1,350,000 starts; he sticks to a range of 1.1-million to 1.2-million. 


People in the housing industry wonder what Washington may do this 
year by way of stimulating activity. But what they really are looking for- 
ward to are the years between 1965 and 1970. 

By 1970, marriages in the under-25 age group will be fully 50% more 
numerous than now. This won’t make a proportionate difference in demand 
for one-family houses, but it means a boom in mass housing. 
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Buyers of new homes then will be people who now are accumulating a 
nest egg (or an equity in an existing house) who will be “upgrading.” 


ou=@ = 


Employment conditions unquestionably have improved with the 
weather. 


In fact, from mid-March to mid-April, the number drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation declined a bit more than in that period last year. 


However, the decline started from a higher level this year, so the total 
at mid-April remained about 7% higher than a year earlier. 


Churning in the labor force indicates that job security still isn’t 
everything that might be desired. New claims for unemployment com- 
pensation continue to average substantially higher than a year ago. 


Producers of raw materials, by and large, feel let down by the way 
business as it is compares with what might have been. 


The average price of industrial raw materials reported daily by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is only a very little higher than it was a year ago; 
the metals enjoy no advantage at all. 


Copper and zine are doing a little better than the average, although the 
price of neither is conspicuously strong now. 


Copper deliveries to fabricators so far this year have been very good, if 
unspectacular. Yet, in recent weeks, buyers have been sitting on their 
hands waiting for a price drop. 


Around 33¢, copper brings a penny or two more than last year. 


Users of zine have been taking about as much metal as has ever 
been shipped except at times when Uncle Sam was stockpiling heavily. 


Domestic shipments in the first quarter exceeded 238,000 tons. 


This was enough to reduce producers’ stocks from 176,000 to 137,000 
tons during the quarter. The price hasn’t moved since the half-cent markup 
in January—but, at 1342¢, it’s 2¢ higher than a year ago. 


Scrap to feed steel furnaces brings just about exactly the same price 
now as a year ago. And the end-of-April quotation in both years came about 
through a decline of $10 a ton from January levels. 


Yet steel a year ago was roaring along to build inventories in anticipa- 
tion of the strike by contrast with today’s tapering output. 


Electric power’s very sharp output gains in late February and most of 
March will have to be credited to weather-induced residential use. 


Year-to-year gains ranging from 8% to 10% each week now have 
been replaced by pluses of 5% and 6% (about what they were in January). 
And the seasonally adjusted index, down about 10 points from the March 
record of 276 (with 1947-49 equaling 100), also is back at its January level. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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There's no pace like Home-Building 


Olin Aluminum is right in step with fast-moving home builders and, building product manufacturers. They like us 
because we go all out to meet their precise schedules. Want sales-provoking alloys and finishes for siding, 
flashing, railings, gutters, etc.? We tailor-make the metal and speed it out. Want extrusions that cut the time 
and cost of producing components? will help you design them... will make them. Looking for quality 
materials that cut down on job-site operations? Plenty of products fill the bill and they're made of Olin Aluminum. 
Call us today for a rundown on the many ways aluminum can cut your costs... improve your product... 
speed your sales. Your local Olin Aluminum sales office or distributor is listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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IN MATHIESON + METALS DIVISION + 400 PARK AVE., N. Y. 22 ie LUMINUM 
















Borrow a ’60 Chevy from your dealer and ry i with a 
down the worst slam-bang back road you can findjday an 
Then, if you can take it, drive a conventional fron} You: 
axle truck over the same route at the same Speed| body a 
That does it. You’ll realize in one short run whythe fac 
cargo breakage is no problem in a Chevy, [tg(abs, | 
independent front suspension flexes smoothly oved fortable 
. ruts and chuckholes, absorbs jolts and jars thaithe shc 
Extra polite with could mean curtains to a fragile payload. are Up 
By the same token, torsion-spring Chevroledand st 

touchy payloads ! trucks are able to get more done in a day and gh That 
extra thousands of miles before trade-in time. Youeyelat 


can run at faster safe speeds on or off the roadpjvisio 


1960 CHEVROLETITR 





d run i with a full load, increasing your ton-mile rate per 
can findjday and your profits accordingly. 

ial front} Your Chevy keeps going longer because its frame, 
1€ speed| body and sheet metal take less of a beating. Plus 
run whithe fact they’re built stronger all the way through. 
eVy, It (abs, for example, are 679% more rigid. And com- 
thly ovedjortable! Sit three on that wide firm seat and check 
jars thadthe shoulder and hip room. Cabs of most models 
are up to 7” lower—easier to hop in and out of — 
“hevroleifand still offer more head room. 

y and g4 That first ride in a torsion-spring Chevy is a 
ime. You}evelation. Don’t miss it for anything. ... Chevrolet 
the road|Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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A whole new approach to truck durability and ride! 


Torsion springs, with fully independent front suspension, 
revolutionize the ride. Wide- based coil rear springs in many 
light-duty models for better-than-ever stability. Variable- 
rate rear springs, sure to last longer, in most medium- and 
all heavy-duty models. Frames that are tougher, more 
resistant to twist—a big plus in Chevy’s new Sturdi-Bilt 
design. Cabs that are wider, safer, 67%, more rigid. Front 
wheels and tires precision balanced in final assembly. 
Lively V8’s with longer life. Sixes sworn to save you 
money. All done up in the year’s handsomest style! 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 


uETTRUCKS WITH TOTAL NEWNESS 


Chevy’s 
done the 
next 
best 
thing to 
paving 
every road 
in America! 
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When your automobile parts go overseas 


talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of 
51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


K 


When you take your international 
trade problems to Chase Manhattan, 
the services of a world-wide network 
of 51,000 correspondent banks and 
branches are immediately at your 
disposal. 


You get the overseas help you need 
from the banker-at-the-spot . . . the 
man who has an intimate knowledge 
of local trade conditions and knows 


how to make them work for you. 
This is possible only because 
Chase Manhattan has a close per- 
sonal relationship with its foreign cor- 
respondents. Chase Manhattan and 
its stateside correspondents handle 
the U.S. problems of the Bank’s over- 
seas correspondents. They, in turn, 
get things done for Chase Manhattan 
in their own countries. Such reciproc- 
ity enables you to get more efficient 
banking service in world markets. 


If you have import or export prob- 


lems, cable CHAMANBANK or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, I& Pine 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
Resources in excess of $8,000,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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1960 BUSINESS: 


The Sag Is Real—But Temporary 


@ April is telling the story of what's been slowing 


the economy—and it was more than heavy snow and floods. 


@ We've had a quasi-recession because businessmen 


have slowed down on adding to their inventories. 


@ Now April is giving a clear signal for the course 


of business—moderately upward. 


@ Customers started to buy with vigor as soon as 


the weather improved. 


@ Businessmen are steadily increasing their plans to 


invest. 


tll be a record year (page 27). 


@ They're confident enough to try to borrow more 


than the banks can lend them (page 36). 


@ But they’re beginning to feel a real pinch on 


profits as their costs begin to rise (page 30). 


@ And unemployment stubbornly refuses to stay 
below 5% of the labor force. 


A month ago, the business cliche of 
the moment was that “April would be 
the critical month.” Its 30 davs would 
supposedly show whether the downward 
slope of the economy had been pri- 
marily due to the late winter's excep- 
tionally bad weather—or represented a 
genuine recession. 

Now April has come and gone—and 
some observers are saving Mav will be 
the critical month. Others pick June. 
The stock market has still to find the 
strength for a real rally. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction still appears to be sideslipping. 
* Decisive, After All-Yet the odds 
now look overwhelming that April was, 
in fact, the critical month. It proved 
that we have not been in a real and per- 
sistent recession. But it also proved 
that we are in a quasi-recession—a 
“false” recession, if vou will—but one 
that has stemmed from something more 
than bad weather. 

Bevond that, April has given some 
clear signals about the direction of the 
cconomy for the rest of the vear: up- 


ward, ves, but gradually and moderately 
upward—too slowly to reduce the pres 
ent rate of unemployment (more than 
5%) for months to come. 


|. What Has Happened 


With the steel strike out of the wav, 
business started the vear with great ex- 
pectations—for at least half a vear of 
rapid advance, thanks to a_ heavy 
buildup of inventories. And that’s the 
wav things did start. 

Business accumulated inventory in 
January at a $12-billion-a-vear clip. The 
RB's industrial production index shot 
up to an all-time high of 168, based on 
1947-49 as 100. But that was the top. 
Even though inventory-sales ratios were 
still relatively low, inventory building 
began to slow.down. ‘There were a num- 
ber of reasons: 

¢ Monev was tight, interest rates 
were high, and it was sensible to carry 
no more inventory than vou absolutely 
had to. 

e It became common to look on 


inflation as no longer a serious danger. 
¢ Suppliers clearly had more than 
adequate capacity to fill orders—so why 
stock up? Let vour suppliers carry your 
inventory for vou—or let them vary their 
production rates, if need be. 
¢ Drag on Figures—As the first quarter 
wore on, inventory building came down, 
and the rate for the entire three months 
averaged $9-billion. ‘This implied a 
March rate of perhaps $7-billion or 
S8-billion. The shift down from the 
January rate of $12-billion implied, in 
turn, a steady drag on industrial output. 
And industrial production did come 
down, From the Januarv level of 168 it 
slipped to 166 in February, 165 in 
March. 

In addition, poor weather hurt first- 
quarter retail sales of both durables and 
nondurables. What’s more, there was 
a poor performance in the stock market, 
which virtually evervone knew was 
overbought. All these factors combined 
to account for the descending trend of 
the first quarter. 
¢ Less Than Expected—Still, the quar- 
ter saw gross national product leap up 
to $498-billion. That was a great gain 
over the $483.5-billion of 1959’s strike- 
weakened fourth quarter, but it was still 
a disappointment. For one thing, it fell 
shy of the long-awaited $500-billion 
mark. More disturbingly, almost $2- 
billion of the gain was due to rising 
costs to business—not higher prices to 
consumers. 

This creeping-up of costs to business 
was part of a more troublesome develop- 
ment—the beginning of a squeeze on 
profits (page 30). 
¢ Hotter Fights—Basically, this squeeze 
has resulted from the combination of 
higher wage rates and more intense 
competition, both at home and abroad. 
The U.S. had almost come to believe 
that prices would always crawl upward 
and that price competition was almost 
a thing of the past in an economy al- 
legedly dominated by secure giants. It 
was astonished to discover that price 
competition was a powerful and active 
force. The force was able to bruise 
giants as well as midgets, all over the 
industrial map without regard for past 
lines of demarcation. 

For instance, throughout the U.S. 
economy today, metal vies with metal 
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for new markets and old: aluminum 
with copper in electrical cable and con- 
ductors; aluminum with steel in autos; 
aluminum with steel, and steel with 
other materials in construction. Plas- 
tics, meanwhile, seek to substitute for 
metals in a wide variety of applications, 
just as synthetics cut in on textile fibers 
ind natural rubber. 

This increased competition is, of 
course, worldwide. Capacity is more 
than adequate in raw materials, includ- 
ing coal, oil, copper, iron ore, rubber, 
tin, lead, and zinc. There’s abundant 
capacity in industrial goods as well— 
steel, machinery, machine tools, heavy 
chemicals, plastics, autos, vou name it. 
What’s more, there’s plenty of capacity 
in sea transportation. 
¢ Demand Lags—The hot competition 
on the supply side has been matched 
by verv slow growth in demand. At the 
same time, demand has been shifting. 
The Administration, following a rigor- 
ous fiscal policy, is keeping a lid on 
government spending and budgeting for 
i hefty $4-billion surplus. The Federal 
Reserve has not permitted much growth 
in the money supply, though the down- 
trend in industrial production and the 
stock market has led to a policy of 
somewhat easier money. 

Meantime, the rising price of services 
has been cutting into consumer spend- 
ing on durable goods such as appliances 
and autos. High interest rates and tight 
mortgage credit have continued to keep 
housing demand in check. And the 
long-run slip in farm income damages 
consumption in that sector. 

To its chagrin, business woke up to 
these conditions of post-postwar life in 
the first quarter of 1960 (BW —Mar.26 
°60,p23). The year had started with 
uch high hopes. Did these new con- 
citions mean an early collapse? April 
would tell the tale. 


ll. The Critical Month 


It did. April showed that business 
conditions were basically firm and that 
1960 as a whole would continue to tilt 
upward. At the same time, it proved 
that the U.S. economy was undergoing 
some painful adjustments in prices, 
profits, markets, and inventories. 

These things became clear in April, 
in three important categories: 

Retail sales. When the weather im- 
proved, the consumer came through 
and did his stuff—not sensationally (his 
income after taxes had been growing 
only slowly) but decisively (BW —Apr. 
23'60,p25). During the four weeks end- 
ing Apr. 16, retail sales showed a 12% 
gain over the same period in 1959. That 
performance was enough to lift retail 
sales for Jan. 1 to Apr. 16 up 3% above 
the same period in 1959. 

Auto sales. In the durable goods sec- 
tor, auto sales came to life—again not 
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sensationally, but decisively. There had 
been fears that the end-of-March spurt 
had been a fluke, with dealers trying to 
push sales fast, at discounts, to take 
advantage of company sales competi- 
tions. But during the first 10 days of 
April, auto sales continued up. 

Capital spending. In April, business 
executives, after a careful reading of 
all the unpleasant first-quarter develop- 
ments, still said they would go through 
with their ambitious capital spending 
plans for 1960 (page 27). In fact, the 
new McGraw-Hill survey showed that 
business had boosted those plans a bit 
above the level reported two months 
earlier to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and Dept. of Commerce. 
Business now plans to spend 16% more 
on plant and equipment this year. 

Strength in consumption and strength 
in capital spending are the twin reasons 
why 1960 will be a vear of rising total 
business activity. But it will be pretty 
hard going for consumption and capital 
spending to overcome the resistances to 
growth in other sectors. 


Ill. Shape of the Future 


The biggest resistance, immediately, 
is still the change in the rate of in- 
ventory building. Obviously, it is too 
early to say what that rate will be in 
the second quarter. Some Washington 
economists are guessing $5-billion, but 
others think it might be a few billions 
less than that. 

Since the first-quarter inventory ac- 
cumulation rate was $9-billion, a shift 
to a $5-billion rate would be a net 
drag of $4-billion on the economy. A 
shift to $2-billion would subtract $7-bil- 
lion from GNP, in and of itself. That 
would mean starting way behind scratch 
in any attempt to get GNP above the 
first quarter’s $498-billion. 

You can be quite sure that this jun- 
ior-grade inventory recession has a 
while to go. The downward pressure 
from inventories will be compounded 
a bit by further slippage in residen- 
tial building. It should chip another 
$1-billion off GNP in the second quar- 
ter, figuring at annual rates. 
¢ Little Help—There won’t be much 
help from higher government spending 
in the second quarter. Federal, state, 
and local outlays should be pretty 
flat until fiscal 1961 begins. 

Nor will there be much help from 
exports. If anything, there’s a chance 
that the first quarter’s $1-billion ex- 
cess of exports over imports will shrink 
a little in the second quarter. 
¢ Vital Areas—Thus, practically the 
whole job of pushing GNP ahead from 
April through June will rest on con- 
sumption and capital spending. They 
should be just adequate to the job: 
Capital spending, figured at annual 
rates, should add $1.5-billion or more 


to the total, and consumption should 
boost total spending by $5-billion or 
more. 

Will these increases materialize? 
hey seem likely. For capital spending, 
industry will have the funds it needs 
out of profits plus rising depreciation 
allowances, despite signs of some profit 
squeeze. And thanks to competition, 
it has become urgent to increase eff- 
ciency and to develop new products 
and processes that will stimulate de- 
mand. On the consumption side, a 
heavier rate of spending should be in- 
duced by higher wage rates, rising em- 
ployment, and a clearly evident trend 
toward less saving. 
¢ No Boom—This isn’t to say that 
either capital spending or consumer 
spending is likely to have the look of 
a boom. Even if business spends every 
penny of the announced $37.9-billion 
on plant and equipment (compared 
with the previous peak of $37-billion 
in 1957), you need to remember that 
prices of capital goods have risen 10% 
to 15% since 1958. The over-all econ- 
omy is a lot bigger, too—nearly 10% big- 
ger, figured in constant dollars. 

Besides, per-capita income after taxes 
is rising slowly, and consumer debt is 
already pretty heavy. So it’s highly un- 
likely that consumers will generate any 
full-fledged boom. 

On balance, GNP in the second 
quarter can hardly gain more than $3- 
billion or so over the first quarter. It 
might not gain at all 
¢ Better to Come—From then on, 
gains in GNP should come somewhat 
more easily. The short-term inventory 
adjustment should be finished in the 
second quarter. Demand probably will 
sustain inventory building at approxi- 
mately the second-quarter level through 
the rest of the vear. Government 
spending will give a little more support 
in the second half of 1960. Capital 
spending should come in more strongly. 
All this should help to keep consump- 
tion rising. 

With this rising trend, GNP should 
rise at best to an average of some $510- 
billion in the second half. But it won't 
be enough to mop up unemployment. 
The labor force will be growing about 
as fast as business conditions will per- 
mit. According to Labor Dept. projec- 
tions, it should grow by more than 
l-million this year, but a shortage of 
jobs mav restrict the growth to half that 
much. At the same time, productivity 
will keep climbing. So unemployment 
rates are likely to stay above 5%. 

As a consequence, the pace of U.S. 
economic growth will be a hot issue 
down to November’s election. There are 
still no signs that the Administration 
plans to pep up the rate of spending 
by supporting a housing bill, markedly 
casier money, tax cuts, or any other 
such measure. 
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1959 
INDUSTRY ACTUAL* 


All Manufacturing . . . $12,067 
Be ee eee 987 
Railroads........... 923 

4,689 


Other Transportation 

& Communications . 
Electric & Gas 

lies =. iis eee 
Commercial ........ 8,210 
ALL BUSINESS eeeoe 32,543 


Capital = . | Spending . Heads for a New Record Ff 





(Millions of Dollars) 
1960 1959-1960 -————— PRELIMINARY PLANS 
PLANNED = °/, CHANGE 1961 1962 1963 
$15,243 +26% $14,161 


$13,330 $13,618 
864 895 





1007 +2 1,015 
1,071 +16 975 946 908 
5,168 +10 4,657 4,337. 4,355 
+10 5,545 5,469 5,631 
6,207 
9,172 +12 8,410 7,882 7,923 
37,868 +16 34,763 32,828 33,330 


_*Commerce Dept., Securities & Exchange Commission 
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Business Plans Keep Growing 


Business has been steadily raising its 
investment target for 1960. The na- 
tion’s businessmen have been putting 
their capital spending plans into shape 
since last fall. Now they plan to spend 
almost $38-billion on new equipment 
and plant this year (cover). 

Last fall, McGraw-Hill’s preliminary 

survey of 1960 capital spending plans 
disclosed a 10% increase this year over 
last in industry’s estimates of what it 
would spend for new equipment and 
plant. In March, the Commerce Dept. 
and the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, in their survey of cz :pital spend- 
ing, found industry planning a 14% 
gain. And now the latest McGraw- 
Hill survey, conducted in late March 
and carly April, points to a 16% in- 
crease over last year. 
* Changed Bases—The new McGraw- 
Hill figure—$37.9-billion for 1960—is a 
record. This time, McGraw-Hill has 
changed some of the bases of its survey; 
now its figures and its industry classifica- 
tions are directly comparable with those 
of the Commerce-SEC survey. On this 
basis, 1957 was the previous peak year; 
industry then spent almost $37-billion 
on new plant and equipment. The 
new survey points to a 1960 total of 
about $1-billion more than that. 

The emphasis this year is heavily on 
modernization — for greater efficiency. 
Manufacturers plan to spend more than 
$15-billion on capital equipment this 
year—and almost two-thirds of that will 
go for replacement and modernization 
rather than for sheer expansion of 
capacity. 

The 16% increase in all capital 
spending by business does, of course, 
lepresent plans—and plans can change. 
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Some economists hold that the plans 
will be pared down through the year 
because corporations will find that their 
profits are not so good as expected. But 
the McGraw-Hill survey was made 
when corporations already had a good 
idea of their first-quarter results. Though 
these profits were lower than originally 
expected (page 30), the companies still 
held to their plans for an increase in 
capital spending. 

¢ Depreciation—The primary reason 
for this is probably that depreciation 
allowances have become the _ biggest 
single source of funds for capital spend- 
ing. These allowances are now equal 
to about two-thirds of the amount 
planned for capital spending this year, 
and the vast majority of corporations 
use all their allowances for capital 
spending. 

In the next three years, for which 
companies’ preliminary plans show a 
high level of spending, depreciation 
allowances will keep growing in impor- 
tance as a source of capital spending 
funds. 
¢ Manufacturing—This vear, the big- 
gest increase in spending will come in 
manufacturing industries, and among 
these the greatest gain over last year 
will come in the auto industry. Detroit 
expects to boost its’ capital spending 
this year by 66%. The great bulk of 
the $1-billion it plans to spend will go 
for replacement and modernization of 
plant, not for expansion of capacity. 
New tools, and primarily those that cut 
the costs of labor, are the main things 
on Detroit’s budget this year. 

Much the same goes for the steel 
industry. It plans a 58% increase in 
spending this vear, and again the bulk of 


the $1.6-billion it expects to spend will 
go for replacement and modernization 
of equipment, rather than for expansion. 

This is the trend through almost all 
manufacturing industries. Its net result 
is that despite the record level of capital 
spending expected this year, industrial 
capacity will expand no more than 
about 5%. 

Part of the reason for this emphasis 
on new machinery instead of more 
plant is that corporations in almost 
every industry are trying hard now to 
cut labor costs. But another part lies 
in the fact that, as of the end of 1959, 
almost every manufacturing industry 
was running below its preferred operat- 
ing rate, Industry, on the average, pre- 
fers to keep its plant running at about 
94% of capacity; as the new year started 
industry was, on the average, running at 
85% of capacity. Shortage of specialty 
steels, still scarce then after the 116-day 
steel strike, probably contributed to that 
dip, but hardly any industry except steel 
was operating at better than 90% of 
capacity. 
¢ Downgrading—Probably sales expec- 
tations have had their effect on the 
pattern of capital spending, too, Manu- 
facturing industry, over-all, expects an 
8% gain in sales this year. But in some 
sectors of it, there have been sharp re- 
adjustments of expectations since pre- 
liminary forecasts were made late last 
year. The auto industry, for one, pro- 
jected last fall a 15% gain in sales this 
year. But spring auto sales haven’t come 
up to those expectations, and now the 
auto industry has trimmed its forecasts 
back to a 7% increase over last year. 

Just as it has for years, the largest 
proportion of manufacturers’ spending 
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INDUSTRY 1959 


ACTUAL* 
$1,036 
313 
909 
519 
641 


Auto, Trucks & Parts ........ 


1960 
PLANNED 
$1,637 
369 
1,253 
763 
1,064 


Manufacturing Companies Raise Their Sights. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1959-1960 
°/, CHANGE 
+58% 
+18 
+38 
+47 
+66 





LIMINARY PLANS 
om 1969) 
$1,142 $1,039 
357 
1,055 
712 
802 


1961 


$1,522 
347 
1,068 
809 
872 





Transportation Equipment 
(Aircraft, Ships, R.R. Eq'pt.). . 


Other Metalworking ....... 
Chemical ...... 


on ei 







390 
876 
1,235 
630 
190 


468 
973 
1,704 
788 
266 


+20 
+11 
+38 
+25 
dC 


374 
897 
1,721 
678 
245 


333 
899 
1,687 
556 
198 


1,738 
578 
186 





— Clay & Glass . 529 
2,491 
825 
203 
622 
412 


Petroleum & Coal Products . . . 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 1,071 
ALL MANUFACTURING... 12,067 


| "Commerce Dept., Securities & Exchange Commission 













695 
2,840 
874 

241 

633 
480 
1,069 
15,243 


+31 
+14 
+ 6 
+19 
+ 2 
+17 
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The Emphasis Is On Efficiency 
Percent of Capital Spending 
1959 1960 
as ‘ACTUAL Sf PLANNED ‘ 
REPLACEMENT & REPLACEMENT & 
INDUSTRY EXPANSION MODERNIZATION EXPANSION. MODERNIZATION 
lron & Steel eer ee eeeere 39% 61% 34% 66% 
Nonferrous Metals ...... 53 47 33 67 
Machinery ...........- 31 69 37 63 
Electrical Machinery ..... 41 59 39 61 
| Autos, Trucks & Parts .... 11 89 12 88 
Transportation Equipment 
| Aircraft, Ships, R.R. Eq’pt.) 49 51 45 55 
| Other Metalworking ..... 50 50 50 50 
Pa acubdeccecctebe 61 39 63 37 
| Paper& Pulp ........... 37 63 49 51 
a... arr oocooe OP Kes 63 44 56 
Stone, Clay & Glass ...... 50 50 47 53 
Petroleum Refining ...... 18 82 9 91 
Food & Beverages ....... at 59 31 69 
MOGGEGO i i citrawhict vers 16 84 30 70 
| Misc. Manufacturing .... 55 45 46 54 
_ ALL MANUFACTURING . 37 63 35 65 
| @pusinedss wee 


585 
2,783 
837 
210 
627 
465 
958 
14,161 


577 
2,811 


552 
3,064 
833 828 
225 267 
608 561 
436 433 
932 945 
13,330 13,618 
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will go into equipment and_ plant 
located in the north-central states 
broadly, the Middle West 
portion that goes into this 
trial center is graduall\ 
It absorbed 33° 


But the pr 
huge indus- 
getting smaller 
of all capital spending 


by manufacturers in 1958; this vear its 
share is down to 30%; preliminary 
plans for next vear call for only about 
27% to go to the region. ‘The South 
and the West are gaining at the Middl 


West's expense 

e Electricity and 
manufacturing 
increases in 


Gas—Outside — the 
industries, some sharp 


( ipital 


spending are on 


the books for this \ Power! demand 
has caught up again with the elec 
and gas -utilitic after a small di p his 
vear th¢ planning to spend m 
than $6.2-billion this yvear—up 10% 


from 1959. The tailroads plan to spend 
more than $1-billion—and that repr 
sents a 16% gain over last vear. Th 
rest of the transportation industry wil 
spend some 10 more this year than 
last. Almost all this increase will come 
from deliveries of new jet airplanes | 
the airlines. After this vear, airlin 
capital spending will drop back, for this 
is the peak for delivery of new airplanes 

One good guide for the longer-term 
future of th« capital spending sector or 
the economy lies in the plans that cor- 
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Resserch Rasadine Ores ak Cities 
{Millions of Dollars) 








-—— PLANNED —— 
INDUSTRY 1959 1960 1963 


Primary Metals ................. $138.1 $167.1 $198.8 
g “bone Aepvesgead MEE Tee 745.8 880.0 
; Electrical Equipment ............. 1,607.9 1,800.8 2,161.0 
Aircraft and Parts ............... 3,250.3 3,250.3 3,250.3 
Fabricated Metals & Ordnance...... 223.0 263.1 336.8 


Professional & Scientific Instruments. 382.9 413.5 512.7 
Chemicals & Allied Products ....... 661.8 714.7 850.5 
Paper & Allied Products ........... 63.4 76.7 95.9 
Rubber Products ................ 89.3 95.6 1h : 
Stone, Clay &Glass.............. 73.6 83.9 104.9 


Petroleum Products .............. 300.7 315.7 347.3 
Food & Kindred Products ......... ; 97.2 110.8 140.7 
Textile Mill Products & Apparel ete 34.6 35.3 41.3 
Other Manufacturing ............ 1,055.6 1,066.2 1,194.1 


ALL MANUFACTURING ........ 8,656.4 9,139.5 10,226.2 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries .... . . 370.6 415.1 485.7 


ALL INDUSTRIES .............9,027.0 9,554.6 10,711.9 
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plant yorations have for their rescarch spend- 
states This vear, industry has budgeted The Money Goes Into Tools 
he pro- more than $9.5-billion for research and Percent of 1960 Spending Plans 
indus- development, a boost of 6% over last MACHINERY & 
maller. vear. Only one industry fails to an- nanieentd er vagina 
ending ticipate an increase this vear—the air- Won & Steed... ccc bv ieee ccc ccccescens Bae 78% 
vear its at iadeatesr Wiest of the acest Nonferrous Metals ............. ooee ena ee 79 
minaty elites ienciey ouih rdsiie Machinery ..... rt PERE EERO, iseesyoae 77 
| 
about etek Geuils comer teame the tndeeel aay: Electrical Machinery .............+. eeeeee ae 70 
. ss Autos, Trucks & Parts ...........0055 yee | 92 
south emment. With defense budgets being a 
Middle held steady at around $41-billion a vear, Transportation Equipment 
the aircraft industrv foresees no gain (Aircraft, Ships, R.R: Eq'pt.) ........ Sale ane 66 
le _ the in its research spending this vear—and Other Metalworking ................ wees 25 75 
sharp none over the next three vears. Chhomitale iia cea eee ec ce es eeeeeser 21 79 
are on ‘Continuing Trend—Others have Paper & Pulp... wie ci ie eee aes. A cee 87 
lemand budgeted large increases this vear and Rubber ..... Te VES Pe PLERRER EE ee ca. 90 
electric expect equally large increases by 1963. Stone, Clay & Glass .............seeesees 28 72 
lip last By 1963, industry expects to be spend Petroleum & Coal Products .......... wea ee 86 
. 10% ing well over $10-billion a vear on Food & Beverages ........... oaa0 sea tae 75 ‘ 
; iesearch and development. By onc SRUOOS 6 OS Cae eee eka css 00,0000 Cass 86 
' pit measure, it has already passed the $10- Miscellaneous Menufacturing ............. 20 80 
nre , 
. / ia st eo All Manufacturing .........-.++. sata 80 
try will | $682 mill yr es “eu rg hi me Mining © .50. cess De uae Meh oso: 6 0.0 3.0 oie DACTED | 88 
ar than peas ee ee a xg EE PO Ee shea ee 64 
oe eanies —. Rica rs. ted ed sn Airlines .....6.scecesaensecresseees case 4 % | 
anes f Manuf ictavets as 2 whole estimate a petvons 2st “Neneh 
airline that a. 19% of their 1963 sale al Electric Utilities ..... cece cee eee eees wreck, © 91 
for this be of “on pt ae pte sw ben ceisccmeter or "ERR rites oy 
rplanes iid tok woke > Wiestines editin: ALL INDUSTRY* .... 000s eereeseneee BO 70 
haa for example, estimate that at least one- "Excludes gos utilities end commusications samedi 
ector 0 quarter of their 1963 sales will be of — 
hat cor new products. 
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Companies Report Good Profits, 


Business was prosperous in the first 
quarter—but it was prosperity with a 
problem. 

The problem: A squeeze on profits 
has begun. 

Corporate profits during the first 
quarter hit an annual rate of nearly 
$50-billion before taxes. This was only 
slightly below the quarterly record of 
$52.6-billion reached during 1959's 
second quarter, and well above the 
$46.5-billion in the first quarter of 
1959. 

While profits are large and may well 
reach a new yearly record of $50-billion 
or better, the first real signs of a profit 
margin squeeze are beginning to show 


Aluminum Co. of Amer. ......... 
American Cyanamid 
I hc le ce he 
American Mach. & Foundry....... 
Armco Steel 


I 2, ds toc oe edewe ea 
Borden Co. 
ee a. Se ots apie vee ere 
Caterpitter Tractor ........-..-.. 
Chance Vought Aircraft.......... 


Consolidation Coal 
eee 
Electric Autolite 
Ford Motor 


Gen. Portland Cement ........... 
ee A ins: dig Wa le hee atte 
Se eee 
oo eee ere 
Pee rr eee 


Kennecott Copper 
i a RSS Ss Peo 
Marquette Cement 
Martin 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Owens-Illinois Glass ............ 
i. ye Yr 
Charles Pfizer 
Philco 


reo ais a es ae ak Hees 
CS EE reer ere 
Sealright-Oswego Falls .......... 
ie I. oes obo eae oe 6 
We I so 3 oe 0 0 66 owes 
Thiokol Chemical 
alo oe vig: haa w aa me a acaiea 
I oa a ad Se x Ging oe a 
as hig 5 hig Gd. Wim o 
Se ee re 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube........ 
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up. Many companies, _ particularly 
smaller ones but also some giants, were 
able to register high earnings only be- 
cause their sales soared even more. As 
the table below shows, a growing num- 
ber of companies are beset by a nar- 
rowing of the profit margins they had 
achieved last vear. 

¢ Profit Pattern—The high level of 
profits tends to obscure the fall in profit 
margins. U.S. Steel, for example, had 
a banner first quarter, with net earnings 
well above the vear-ago result. But its 
profit margin was cut from 9.9% to 
9.5%, largely because of increased wage 
costs. Many other corporations with 
good first-quarter earnings are worried 
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about second-quarter results, which sug. 
gests that the peak in profit margins is 
here—and the peak in profits may be 
near at hand. 
Normally, there’s a definite pattern 
to profit margins. In the beginning of 
a recession, margins drop sharply as 
sales fall while costs—including labor- 
remain fairly constant. Then manage- 
ment reduces its costs—and reaps the 
benefit when sales start up again. In 
time, profit margins narrow again, as 
business adds labor and gets slack about 
its costs, but this usually does not occur 
until the latter stages of an upswing. 
¢ Following the Line—So far, the 1958- 
60 picture conforms to this pattern. 


1ST QUARTER 1959 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


PROFIT 

SALES PROFITS MARGIN 

$221,177 $12,635 5.7% 
159,753 16,536 10.4 
23,579 515 2.2 
70,533 6,463 9.2 
274,309 23,958 8.7 
69,963 3,924 5.6 
230,013 5,446 2.4 
162,022 8,319 5.1 
183,263 8,861 4.8 
62,697 883 1.4 
76,708 5,060 6.6 
34,366 3,501 10.2 
59,776 2,285 3.8 
1,527,100 143,100 9.4 
957,433 52,614 5.5 
11,640 1,478 12.7 
51,915 8,413 16.2 
200,731 9,079 4.5 
43,424 4,321 10.0 
36,192 2,992 8.3 
119,008 18,201 15.3 
113,669 5,677 5.0 
6,079 405 6.7 
140,840 3,488 2.5 
134,318 6,037 4.5 
163,132 8,567 5.3 
130,539 7,814 8.0 
53,417 9,552 17.9 
68,722 7,102 10.3 
101,781 1,615 1.6 
34,133 2,645 7.7 
373,987 28,240 7.6 
13,540 385 2.8 
36,753 1,181 3.2 
56,198 3,897 6.9 
41,996 818 1.9 

18,624 2,438* 

395,301 42,091 10.6 
1,187,555 112,579 9.5 
458,817 19,496 4.2 
198,026 12,891 6.5 


—— 
PROFIT | 
SALES PROFITS MARGIN 
$189,574 $10,725 5.7% 
145,860 13,063 9.0 
23,742 1,339 5.9 
57,652 5,099 8.8 
259,250 21,152 8.2 
66,883 4,326 6.5 
220,645 4,526 2.8 
149,713 7,770 5.2 
178,734 10,981 6.1 
66,307 1,506 2.2 
78,127 5,207 6.7 
23,789 2,568 10.8 
41,889 1,969 4.7 
1,475,300 134,800 9.1 
976,568 52,778 5.4 
14,151 2,138 15.1 
46,252 6,817 14.7 
195,826 10,324 5.3 
37,539 3,485 9.3 
34,898 3,199 9.2 
132,248 22,396 16.9 
113,889 6,156 5.4 
7,680 624 8.1 
122,333 3,038 2.5 
128,060 6,017 4.7 
159,909 6,395 4.0 
123,397 7,835 6.3 
44,850 6,902 15.4 
60,547 6,339 10.5 
95,558 1,589 7 
32,170 3,041 9.5 
321,436 26,845 8.4 
11,726 530 4.5 
41,098 1,789 4.4 
29,993 2,400 8.0 
34,950 1,308 3.7 
19,661 7 .03 
363,648 41,581 11.4 
1,077,588 106,585 9.9 
440,072 14,409 3.3 
184,488 11,542 6.3 
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Corporations, which saw their profits 
dwindle away during the 1957-58 reces- 
sion, made wholesale economies in their 
operations. When business turned up, 
this brought its reward in high profits. 
In fact, in 1959 a great many compa- 
nies increased their profits as a percent- 
age of sales to the highest point in 
years. 

' These high profit margins might be 
expected to prevail for a substantial 
period. But this year the squeeze is 
already on. In part, it may be attrib- 
uted to the prolonged steel strike, 
which hurt many companies by increas- 
ing their costs at a time when sales fell. 
In part, it is due to the unseasonably 
bad weather in many areas during the 
first quarter. But it may be also due to 
the fact that management is once again 
losing control over costs, this time 
much sooner than expected. 

¢ Too Optimistic—This may be be- 
cause: many companies made over- 
optimistic appraisals of the business 
they would do this year. To be pre- 
pared, they spent a great deal for man- 
power, sales and promotion, inventories. 
Some have now found that competition 
is much rougher than expected; others 
have discovered that the market is not 
s0 big as thev had anticipated. In either 
case, they have had to cut their selling 
prices, and their profit margins have 
dropped even faster. 

Not all companies are in this situa- 

tion. So far it has affected only a mi- 
nority of the big ones. But it is a 
threat that faces all but a handful of 
fortunate companies that either have a 
very strict control of costs or else are 
able to find a ready and growing market 
for their products. Westinghouse Elec- 
tie Corp. is one that greatly improved 
its profit margin by a rigid control of 
costs; General Electric Co., on the 
other hand, managed only a minimum 
increase in its margin. 
* Reliance on Sales—Many companies 
recognize that costs are a problem and 
are doing something about it. Correc- 
tive action may increase their profit 
margins over the balance of the year. 
Others say they are depending on 
higher sales to improve their profits, 
which may not bring any real increase 
in profit margins. 

For example, Armstrong Cork Co. 
showed a 4.6% increase in sales dur- 
Ing the first quarter over the same pe- 
nod a year ago. But its profit margin 
dropped from 6.5% in 1959 to 5.6% 
this vear, so that net earnings declined 
93%. C. J. Backstrand, president of 
Amstrong, explains that expenses for 
¢xpansion and promotion were respon- 
sible for the drop in profits. “As the 
year progresses,” he says, “the cost of 
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Shrinking Margins 


these expansion programs should be ab- 
sorbed through the additional sales vol- 
ume gencrated by their cumulative ef- 
fort.” 

¢ Weather Eyed—There’s no doubt that 
weather played a part in crimping the 
results of many companies, although it 
is surprising how many companies out- 
side of construction or retail trade laid 
their troubles to weather. 

Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. had a 
huge drop in earnings, which it blamed 
on “unusually severe weather condi- 
tions.”” Vulcan Materials Co. said its 
loss was due to weather, adding hope- 
fully that “the business lost during 
February and March is not permanently 
lost but merely deferred.” Wagner Elec- 
tric said that weather hurt sales “in 
some of the more profitable established 
lines,” and American Brake Shoc 
blamed a “terribly disappointing first 
quarter” on a trinity of strikes, higher 
costs, and weather. 
¢ Price Pressure—But competition was 
even a bigger factor than the elements. 


“This was particularly true for many 


chemical companies, which had to cut 
their selling prices during the quarter. 
It also had its effect in the textile in- 
dustry, in rubber, in metals, in drugs. 


American Enka, for example, said 
that price reductions as well as competi- 
tion from foreign imports reduced its 
profits. B. F. Goodrich, which had rec- 
ord sales in the quarter, showed a de- 
cline in net because of lower prices of 
its tires while natural rubber prices re- 
mained high. And Rayonier, Inc., 
showed increased sales but a drop in 
profits because of the necessity to re- 
duce prices on most cellulose grades to 
meet competition. 
¢ Capital Spending—Some companics 
with reduced profit margins cite capital 
expenditures as a main factor in their 
poorer results. Yet these same com- 
panies are hopeful that the new plant 
and equipment will serve substantially 
to lower unit costs. The 1955-57 spend- 
ing boom, they point out, was a major 
force in improving profit margins during 
1958 and 1959. The rise predicted for 
this vear (page 27) indicates that busi- 
nessmen are convinced that new plant 
and modernized equipment will help 
profits. 

This is something of a new tack, In 
the past, a drop in sales or profit mar- 
gins made businessmen more cautious 
about their spending plans. ‘The cure 
has been a downturn in business activ. 
itv. Now, businessmen seem to feel that 
competitive pressure makes it essential 
to continue spending in order to reduce 
production costs. 


Move to Broaden Export Aid Plan 


Congress group aims at extending insurance program 
to cover commercial as well as political risks. 


A bipartisan move is under way in 
Congress to strengthen the Administra- 
tion’s export promotion program (BW- 
Mar.26'60,p134) by broadening credit 
insurance provisions to cover U.S. ex- 
porters’ commercial as well as political 
risks on short-term sales overseas. 


The program announced by the 
White House Mar. 17 called for the 


Export-Import Bank to insure 30- to 
180-day credit offered exporters by com- 
mercial banks up to 90% against such 
political risks as revolution in the buy- 
ers country or an unfavorable _ re- 
shuffling of the monctarv exchange rate 
by the foreign government. Ex-Im 
would also participate to a larger extent 
in the financing of exporters’ medium- 
term (three- to five-vear) sales abroad. 
e First Gun—The Senate Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committec, even 
before opening hearings this week, 
raised the question of more insurance. 
In a special advance report issued by 
its professional staff, the committee sup- 
ported insurance “‘of all types of risk— 
commercial, political, and catastrophic.” 
It also recommended a separate agency 
other than Ex-Im to handle the job. 
e Issue—At the hearings, Commerce 


Secv. Frederick Mueller, Under Secy. 
of State C. Douglas Dillon, Export- 
Import Bank Pres. Samuel Waugh, and 
other Administration officials defended 
the program as it now stands. But for- 
mer Assistant Secy. of Commerce for 
International Affairs Henry Kearns, who 
helped develop the program, testified 
that he would prefer to see broader in- 
surance coverage. The present plan, said 
Kearns, “is not adequate.” 

Chmn. Warren Magnuson (D- 
Wash.), Kearns, and others say broader 
coverage is necessary to make U.S. ex- 
port sales on short-term credit competi- 
tive with the type of insurance guaran- 
tees provided by foreign governments. 

Waugh, and other Administration 
officials, argue that this would be in 
effect an unneeded and often unwanted 
subsidy of private commercial bank and 
export financing. 
¢ Political Angle—Kearns’ support for 
broader insurance coverage is significant. 
Recently retired from public office, ine 
is now actively working for Vice-Pres. 
Richard Nixon in California. He has 
been mentioned as a candidate for 
the Commerce secretarvship if Nixon 
is elected. 
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election 


Popular protests against a rigged 
led South Korea’s Pres. 


Syngman Rhee to resign—a move 
supported by the U.S., which wants 


reforms 
trouble later. 


lron Man Rhee Topples Under 


The strong-arm rule of the Iron Man 
of Korea, Syngman Rhee, came to an 
end this week. Two months of increas- 
ingly violent civil strife, culminating in 
a “bloody Tuesday” rampage last week, 
plus firm U.S. pressure, forced the $5- 
vear-old president to resign this weck. 

At midweek, a caretaker government 
under Huh Chung, an elder statesman 
and former premier, was formed. Elec- 
tions for a new president are scheduled 
for some time within the next three 
months. A movement is under wav to 
revise the constitution to provide for a 
parliamentary government with a cab- 
inet responsible to parliament. 

The U.S. took a clear-cut stand early 
in the crisis. Immediately after the 
“bloody Tuesday” massacre, in which 
130 were killed and several hundred 
wounded, Secy. of State Herter strongh 
criticized the Rhee government and 
called for prompt reforms (BW —Apr.23 
'60,p!] 2] ). 

e “Rhee Must Go”’—When those :c- 
forms were not forthcoming, student- 
led revolutionaries demanded Rhcee’s 
resignation. The U.S. agreed that Rhee 
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in Korea to avoid worse 


must go, reasoning that the longer he 
held on, the greater the danger that 
anarchy and violence would bring to 
powcr radical leaders with whom the 
U.S. would have difficulty in working. 

The U.S. could not allow the situa- 
tion to deteriorate to that point, Wash- 
ington officials said. ‘l’o lose control of 
Korea after expending 40,000 lives in 
the Korean “police action” and $3.0- 
billion in military and economic assist- 
ance would not only unhinge our mili- 
tary-political strategy in the Far East 
but would be politically intolerable at 
home. 
¢ Washington’s Concern—With Rhee 
out, Washington, especially the Penta- 
gon, is deeply concerned over the type 
of regime that will succeed him. AI- 
though the revolution has been led 
largely by students, many of them 
veterans of the Korean Army, the focal 
point of political opposition to Rhee 
is the Democratic Party. It is led by 
John Chang, who resigned as vice-presi- 
dent last week to protest Rhee’s reac- 
tion to the crisis. 

The U.S. would be happv to see the 





Democratic Party come to power. In 
most respects, its domestic and foreign 
policies are the same as those of Rhee's 
Liberal Partv, and it would continue to 
cooperate with the U.S. but the Demo- 
crats are not well organized and have 
no leaders with the stature that Rhee 
had. At best, the U.S. will be dealing 
with an uneasy situation that will keep 
its position in Korea in jeopardy for 
some time. 
¢ Crucial Spot—Militarily, Korea is the 
northern anchor of the Western Pacific 
defense chain that stretches through 
Japan, Okinawa, the Nationalist Chi- 
nese refuge on Taiwan, and the Philip- 
pines to southern Victnam. ‘There 1s 
always the possibility that the Com- 
munists might take advantage of the 
current unrest to reopen the Korean 
War. But U.S. officials don’t expect 
the Reds to renew the conflict—unless 
the Chinese want to incur the wrath 
of Nikita Khrushchev by upsetting 
plans for the May summit mecting. 
Politically, the U.S. position im 
South Korea operates as a symbol of 
its determination to resist further 
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Communist encroachment. If the U.S. 
failed to maintain a strong position 
in Korea—which necessitates a friendly 
and stable government—other Asians 
might fecl less determined to Opposc 
the Reds. 

An important byproduct of the situa- 

tion is the prestige of the U.S. in the 
uncommitted Asian nations. Many 
countries in southern and Southeast 
Asia disliked Rhee’s dictatorial methods 
and have often criticized the U.S. for 
supporting him. If the U.S. is now 
able to foster a more democratic govern- 
ment in Korea, its stock will undoubt- 
edly go up clsewhere. 
* Rigged Vote—The present crisis be- 
gan in early March, before presidential 
elections on Mar. 15. Rhee. backers, 
reinforced by police, conducted a_ter- 
rorist campaign to frighten opposition 
candidates and keep their voters away 
from the polls. ‘There is conclusive 
evidence that the election itself was 
rigged. Protests broke out in the Na- 
tional Assembly and throughout South 
Korea shortly after it was over. 

The complaint centered around the 
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STUDENTS demonstrating against Rhee face fire hoses in Seoul. Resentments have piled up during the aged patriot’s 12-year rule 


Pressure From Koreans—and U.S. 


election of Lee 
Chang, the 
Lee, long-time 


Ki-Poong over John 
incumbent vice-president 
Rhee follower in the 
Liberal Party, was hand-picked by th« 
old man to insure succession of a Rhee 
man should he retire or die. Rhee ran 
unopposed, his only opponent having 
died shortly before the election. 

¢ Bloodshed—When Rhee reacted to 
the protests with police suppression, th 
protests widened. Last ‘Tuesday, after 
police fired on demonstrating students, 
the crisis blew up into an explosion of 
all the resentments and grudges genet 
ated during the vears of living in a 
police-ridden state. What started as a 
simple protest over an election turned 
into a full-scale revolution, with dk 
mands for the ousting of Rhee and a 
clean sweep of his government. 

e Martial Law—Rhee declared martial 
law but this was ineffective in quieting 
the revolutionary rumble. Rhee’s cab 
inct and Lee resigned in an attempt to 
take the blame for the outbursts. Rhee, 
reluctant to let go, hesitated and hoped 
to ride out the crisis. Had he acted 
quickly to meet demands for new vic« 





presidential elections and other reforms, 
he might have made it. 

But he waited too long and made 
overly vague promises. ‘The student 
demonstrators became bolder and morc 
demanding, aroused support from the 
majority of the population in the cities, 
and finally demanded nothing | less 
than Rhee’s departure. Earlier this 
week, there was some thought that 
Rhee would be kicked upstairs to a 
ccremonial position. By midweek, the 
mood of the crowd made even this im- 
possible, according to a BUSINESS WEEK 
rcporter in Seoul. ‘The Koreans will set- 
tle for nothing less than new presiden- 
tial elections, in which Rhee is given 
little chance of winning if he runs. 
¢ Rhee’s Record—Rhee has been a 
prominent figure in Korean politics for 
most of his hfe. He was a leader in the 
fight against +0 vears of Japanese domi- 
nation. After World War II, he re- 
turned to Korea from exile in the U.S. 
to take up the leadership of the Korean 
people. He was hailed as a patriot for 
his resistance to the Japanese, became 
president in 1948, and enjoved popular 
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support throughout the Korean War. 

After the armistice, however, political 
groupings formed in opposition to 
Rhee. Rhee, instead of encouraging 
legitimate opposition, or strengthening 
his own political base, turned to strong- 
arm methods to stay in power. His 
mainstays have been a 36,000-man_na- 
tional police force, fanatically loyal and 
ruthless in method, and a group of 
party hacks and henchmen. 

Today, not only does Rhee have 
massive opposition from his own people 
but also opposition from the U.S. 
Secy. Herter’s note and subsequent 
representations to Rhee ended the 
long years of Washington’s tolerance of 
Rhee’s high-handedness. 

Many U.S. officials are now fed up 
with the corruption in Korean politics 
and the waste of U.S. economic assist- 
ance. Thev are weary of Rhee’s in- 
transigence on every U.S.-Korean issue 
and the old man’s continued threats of 
a unilateral renewal of the Korean War. 
¢ Unstable Outlook—Rhee’s _ political 
demise won't unravel the Korean tangle, 
by any means. The political situation 
will remain unstable. There is no well- 
organized opposition party or group of 
leaders to take over from Rhee. Nor are 
there prominent leaders within Rhee’s 
party capable of leading the nation. For 
years, Rhee has systematically and suc- 
cessfully kept from power anyone who 
might be a threat to his position. 

At this point, even groups that have 
been loyal to Rhee are denouncing him. 
Some Liberal Party members in the 
National Assembly have broken with 
the party and are following an inde- 
pendent course. The leading trade un- 
ion has also broken off from Rhee’s 
faction. 
¢ Army’s Position—Perhaps the most 
important element in Korcan_ politics 
now is the Army, under the command 
of General Song Yo Chan. It has long 
been at odds with Rhee’s police, and 
appears to be sympathetic with the as- 
pirations of the student demonstrators. 
Gen. Song has publicly announced that 
the police will be purged. And he has 
ordered his troops not to fire or use 
their bayonets on civilians. He prom- 
ised a quick court-martial if they ever 
did. 

With Rhee’s power gone, the police 
in disgrace, and the government dis- 
organized through resignations, the 
Army will probably be the main sup- 
port of whatever government is formed. 
At midweek, there were speculations in 
Washington and Seoul that the Army 
itself might take over until elections 
could be held. 

Washington will watch the conduct 
of the elections closely to be certain 
they are genuinely free. If there is any 
sign that they are not, U.S. officials say 
they will probably ask the United Na- 
tions to supervise the balloting. Huh’s 
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interim government might welcome 
U.N. supervision in any case to dem- 
onstrate to the Korean people and the 
world that the elections are above 
board. 

¢ Economic Troubles—U.S. problems 
in Korea will not be over even when the 
political situation quiets down. Econ- 
omically, Korea could not live long 
without U.S. aid. Last vear, the trade 
gap was $284-million. Only half of the 
government’s budget comes from rev- 
enue—and military forces account for 
36% of the budget. Inflation has in- 


creased steeply within the last few 
months. 

Part of Korea’s economic misery 
stems from Rhee’s hatred of the Jap- 
anese. A natural trade could grow up 
between South Korea, which often has 
agricultural surpluses, and Japan, an in- 
dustrialized nation. But Rhee’s unre- 
lenting attitude toward his old enemies 
has prevented this. The Democrats 
have advocated opening the trade 
routes to their neighbor, a step that 
may help the Korean economy and help 
heal the continuing bad relations. 


Biggest Atomic Power Plant on Way 


Southern California Edison announces 


plans for 


360,000-kw. plant eventually to be competitive in costs. 


Work on the nation’s largest—and 
possibly its most efficient—commercial 
nuclear power plant probably will get 
under way next vear. Southern Calli- 
fornia Edison Co., which will own and 
operate the plant, is working out details 
of the construction contract with Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp. and Bechtel 
Corp., it was revealed this week. 

The plant will be a whopper. It will 
have a capacity of 360,000 kilowatts— 
big even by the standards of steam 
plants, though not in a class with the 
largest. The reactor vessel containing 
the nuclear gear will weigh 300 tons. 
The price tag for the plant, exclusive 
of fuel and plant site, will run around 
$70-million. 
¢ Need Seen—Harold Quinton, chair- 
man of Southern California Edison, 
said actual construction of the plant 
depends on “several factors, including 
finalizing of contracts, approval of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
California Public Utilities Commission, 
and selection of a specific site.” 

But atomic and utility industry peo- 
ple believe all these contingencies will 
xe met in ample time to permit the 
start of construction next vear. 

In the first place, Southern California 
Edison is known to have been consider- 
ing the project for months. Conven- 
tional fuels are costly in California and 
are expected to get more so. Good 
sites for hydroelectric plants in the state 
are getting scarce. Further, the en- 
thusiasm in Washington that grected 
the announcement of the negotiations 
made it clear that the project is likely 
to meet with little trouble from AEC. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the com- 
pany’s big neighbor to the north, also 
is building a medium-scale (60,000-kw.) 
plant, for which General Electric Co. 
is supplying the reactor. PG&E has 
also been considering construction of a 
huge (300,000-kw.-plus) plant. In fact, 
Southern California Edison may have 
just barely beaten PG&E. to the punch 


with the announcement of such a plant. 
¢ Competitive?—Both Westinghouse 
and GE have been making the rounds 
of power companies over the last several 
months with proposals to build nuclear 
plants that would be competitive with 
conventional power plants by 1965 
in high-fuel-cost areas. 

The Edison announcement §antici- 
pates that the plant to be built “would 
be economically competitive with con- 
ventional plants over its lifetime.” (In- 
dustry sources estimate the lifetime of 
a nuclear power plant as 30 years, for 
statistical purposes—no one knows what 
the actual useful life will be.) 

The projected Edison plant is very 
similar to a 330,000-kilowatt nuclear 
plant that Westinghouse has been offer- 
ing utilities. Both are cooled with 
water under pressure. Westinghouse 
set the price of the slightly smaller 
plant at $68-million. It estimated that 
the plant could produce power at a cost 
of 7.3-mills per kilowatt-hour—if opcr- 
ated under optimum conditions 

E.dison’s conventional plants are pro- 
ducing power at an average cost of 
about 7 mills per kwh. Thus, the com- 
pany—if it gocs ahead with the big 
nuclear plant—will be assuming that 
conventional fuel costs in Southern 
California will rise over the next three 
decades and that the boost will drive 
conventional generation costs — well 
above the current average. 

Nuclear fuel costs for the foreseeable 
future should be stable, or even decline. 
¢ Big Plant—The Edison plant would 
be twice the size of any nuclear power 
unit so far built or planned. ‘The Dres- 
den plant of Commonwealth Edison 
Co., near Chicago, completed last year, 
is the present kingpin of the industry 
with a capacity of 180,000 kw. Shipping: 
port, the pioneer plant operated by Du- 
quesne Light Co. near Pittsburgh, has a 
capacity of 60,000 kw., soon to be raised 
to 100,000 kw. Three other 100,000- 
kw.-plus plants are being built. 
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Banks Are Lending to the Hilt 


Despite the slight slackening in general economic activ- 


ity, it’s all banks and insurance companies can do to keep up 


with loan demand—though they are finicky about customers. 


The nation’s banks are enjoving a 
full-fledged lending boom. They haven’t 
been affected by the slowdown that has 
hit some of their customers, and they 
can’t see any real trouble ahead. In 
fact, their big problem is how to meet 
the demand for loans—a problem that 
has grown in intensity in the past year. 

This picture emerges clearly from a 
BUSINESS WEEK survey of top lending 
officers in the major commercial banks 
and insurance companies across the 
country. Despite the fact that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has relaxed its ag- 
gressive credit restraint, the banks are 
besieged by would-be borrowers. And 
they are as choosy as ever in granting 
loans. 
¢ More Selective—Banks have credit 
available for business customers, particu- 
larly big companies or those with 
growth potential. But they are looking 
very skeptically at new businesses or 
concerns that are not doing well. And 
they are soft-pedaling their consumer 
loan business. Bankers also make these 
points: 

e Interest rates will stay firm until 
the Federal Reserve makes a definite 
move in the direction of ease—or de- 
mand for loans falls sharply. 

e Auto sales may be affected by 
banker reluctance to push consumer 
credit as well as their curbing of finance 
company borrowing. 

¢ Banks are squeezed primarily be- 
cause deposits have not kept pace with 
loan growth. 
¢ Loaned Up—Bankers recognize that 
the activity of the general economy has 
slowed down somewhat. A few banks 
say their own loan demand is showing 
signs of slackening, while a considerable 
number think demand may top out in 
the next few months. But this doesn’t 
worry bankers. On the contrarv, the 
sav that they are already close to their 
lending limits. 

Federal Reserve figures on bank loans 
confirm this view. From Jan. 1 through 
the week ending Apr. 13, commercial 
ind industrial loans at reporting mem- 
ber banks were up $500-million; in the 
same period a year ago, bank loans had 
declined by $2-billion. Last vear, the 
big increase in loan demand came in the 
second and third quarters. This year, 
the first quarter has been extremely 
trong, indicating that loans will be at 
record peaks during the second quarter. 
¢ Dip Coming—But the second half is 
till in doubt. The prospect is that loan 
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demand will slacken during the summer 
months, then pick up again, in the 
fourth quarter. This is partly because 
the first quarter started with a huge rise 
in inventory accumulation in January 
and early February. Since then, busi- 
ness has been buving more cautiously, 
which will reduce its demand for credit. 

This applies only to industrial and 
commercial customers. Consumers, 
bankers sav, should continue to increase 
their borrowings. But bankers aren’t 
so anxious to meet this consumer de- 
mand, even though interest payments 
on consumer loans are higher than on 
business loans. As one Philadelphia 
banker says: “Our consumers and real 
estate loans could shoot sky-high if we 
let them. But we’re more interested in 
holding them down.” 
e Preferred Clients—The reason is that 
bankers want to be sure to make funds 
available for corporate customers will- 
ing to carry large deposit balances 
rather than for consumers whose de- 
posits, even in the aggregate, are small. 
As squeezed as they are, bankers say 
thev will go to extreme lengths to land 
a big corporate customer who will pro- 
vide deposits. “We would mortgage the 
furniture if we had to,” savs one banker. 

This eagerness for corporate cus- 
tomers with deposits—and coolness to- 
ward consumers—is due to the past prac- 
tices of the banks themselves. Over the 
last 18 months, many commercial banks 
staged all-out campaigns to woo con- 
sumers. This drive started during the 
1958 recession, when business demand 
for loans was dwindling. Then, last 
vear, business loans began building up 
at a time when the Fed was being very 
niggardly about supplving reserves to 
the banks. The banks kept making 
credit available to all their customers 
and ended up in a tight squeeze. 
¢ Higher Ratios—This is plain from th« 
ratio of loans to deposits, one of the 
best indicators of a bank’s abilitv to 
make additional loans. In almost every 
case, bankers told BUSINESS WEEK that 
their ratios were at or near the record 
highs reached in the late 1920s. In 
Denver, for instance, ratios are running 
up to more than 60%. Says a Denver 
banker: “I can remember when we 
thought 25% was a little daring.” 

In Des Moines, one large bank with 
a “higher than normal” 56% ratio says 
that “we're usually under 50% and 
want to return there.”” Dallas banks re- 
port ratios running between 60% and 


70%, higher than ever before. In Min. 
neapolis, two banks are running close 
to 70%. And in Seattle, bankers report 
a rise in loan-deposit ratios, which they 
attribute to shrinking deposits. 

Almost universally, banks are de. 

manding that lenders leave 20% of their 
loans on deposit. ‘This means that with 
the prime lending rate at 5%, even the 
biggest and best corporate names are 
paving, in effect, at least 6% for the 
bank money thev use. But it also has 
meant that a lot of corporations are not 
keeping any temporary surplus funds in 
the banks. Instead, they are investing 
in commercial paper and_ short-term 
Treasury obligations, so that there has 
been no real deposit growth. 
e Turning to Paper—In fact, most of 
the big finance companies, which are 
constant borrowers, have stepped up 
their borrowings in the commercial 
paper market, where they can take ad- 
vantage of lower rates and make funds 
thev get go further. Thev have been 
able to sell paper not only to other 
corporations, but to smaller country 
banks that have not been so active 
in making loans as most citv banks. 

But there’s a limit to the amount 
available in the commercial paper mar- 
ket. In Chicago, a center for com- 
mercial paper sales, banks report that 
companics resorting to the market are 
not getting all thev need. According 
to one observer, this is because “coun- 
trv banks, which had lagged behind 
city banks in expanding their loans, 
are now loaned up as well and have no 
spare cash for commercial paper.” 

If finance companies find it hard to 
get money, auto sales mav be hurt. A 
number of smaller finance companies 
are already finding it difficult to ex 


pand their credit resources, cither 
short-term or long. 
¢ Policy Borrowers—Life insurance 


companies—not normally affected by 
swings in the money market—are also 
finding themselves hard-pressed to take 
care of borrowers’ demands. At one of 
the big New York life companies, a 
lending officer savs he could keep go- 
ing for the “rest of the vear, just on 
the basis of the applications we have 
on the books right’ now.” 

Most life insurance companies Ie 
port a “noticeable increase” in appli- 
cations for long-term money from fi 
nance companies. But it has been diff- 
cult to mect finance company demand 
because of an unexpected upturn in 
policy loans. According to law, New 
York life companies have to guarantec 
their policyholders the right to borrow 
at 5%. With bank rates running wel 
over this figure, life insurance holders 
have been flocking to get money. 
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AM 


Compact Car With Proven 
Fleet Experience 


* PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Car Rental Agencies 








* PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Utility Users 


* PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Sales and Service Fleets 


* PROVEN in the Service of Govern- 


mental Fleets 


* PROVEN by 10 Years’ Experience 
and 25 Billion Owner-Driven Miles 

















SAVE On First Cost 
SAVE On Operating and 


Maintenance Costs 


SAVE With Top Resale 
Value 


It’s good business RAM BIER 
to switch to 
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| Write or Wire 

| FLEET LEASING | FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 

| ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE | DEPT. C430 

| If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing | 

company for low Rambler rates or write us | AM ERICAN MOTO RS CO RP. 
| for the names of available leasing companies | 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 

; located i Your ates. America’s Most Experienced 
Re are oe eee Weare ere eae J Builder of Compact Cars 








In Business 


ICC Again Rejects Truckers’ Plea 
Against Freight Forwarders on Piggyback 


Freight forwarders have won a repeat victory over 
truckers in their fight before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over volume rates between New York and 
Chicago. After rehearings, ICC has renewed its year- 
ago ruling in favor of Clipper Carloading Co. 

The case arises from the flat piggyback rate of $451.50 
that railroads charge for hauling two loaded truck trailers 
between New York and Chicago, with the shipper sup- 
plying the trailers. Clipper Carloading, a forwarder, took 
advantage of this deal by consolidating shipments and 
offering rates 12%-16% below the regular rail or truck 
charges. 

The truckers protested bitterly, arguing that this serv- 
ice made the forwarder into a trucker, but without mak- 
ing it subject to ICC truck regulations. 

ICC held for Clipper, but then suspended the rates 
pending investigation. In September, it allowed the 
rates to go into effect, but the truckers won a further 
review which ended in defeat with the latest ruling. 


Detroit Upheld in Right to Slap Down 
Ships That Violate Smoke Controls 


The U.S. Supreme Court says the city of Detroit may 
bring criminal charges to enforce its smoke abatement 
ordinance against Huron Portland Cement Co. for op- 
crating two Great Lakes ships that violate the code while 
tied up at city piers. 

The 7-2 decision holds that such action is a legitimate 
exercise of police power and does not put an unconstitu- 
tional burden on interstate commerce. 

The company had argued that its ships are licensed and 
approved for Great Lakes service by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. It added that it would cost either $70,000 per 
ship to change the coal stokers or $100,000 per ship to 
convert to oil, in order to reduce the smoke while the 
ships are docked. 


Temco Aircraft Planning Merger 


With Ling-Altec Electronics 


Another aircraft-electronics merger was shaping up this 
week as Temco Aircraft Corp., of Dallas, and Ling-Altec 
Electronics, Inc., prepared to seek board and stockholder 
approval of a deal. The merged company would be called 
Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc. 

The proposal calls for one share of the new company 
for each share of Ling-Altec; each Temco share would get 
6/10 of a share in the new outfit. Temco Pres. Robert 
McCulloch would be board chairman and chief executive 
of Ling-Temco, while Vice-Pres. Clyde Skeen would 
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become president. James J. Ling, the 33-year-old chair. 
man of Ling-Altec would be vice-chairman and head the 
executive committee. 

Temco started out as a small aircraft subcontractor and 
has since diversified considerably. Its sales, which reached 
$119-million in 1957 and 1958, fell off to $100-million 
last year. Ling-Altec, the product of some complicated 
mergers, had sales of $48-million last year. 


Survey Finds Office Computers 
Eliminate Quarter of Old Jobs 


Introduction of electronic computers in offices has 
eliminated about 25% of the old jobs, but attrition and 
shifting, rather than outright firing, have taken up al- 
most all of the slack. That’s the finding of a Labor Dept. 
survey of 20 major manufacturing, oil, insurance, and 
utility companies that switched to automation in 1957, 

Of some 2,800 jobs in the departments involved, about 
half were affected by the switch, with about a third of 
the employees getting different functions. 

The shifts involved some hardship, especially among 
supervisors and older employees, while many other work- 
ers needed extensive retraining. Of the 2,800 workers, 
only about 2% —mostly males between 25 and 34, with 
some college education and some experience in work 
quasi-analogous to the new functions—took over purely 
computer jobs. 

a o e 


The Race to Purify Exhaust 


Union Carbide Corp. this week posted its entry in the 
race to develop an exhaust purifier that will satisfy Cali- 
fornia’s new law requiring that autos carry some such 
device (BW—Apr.16'60,p31). The company announced 
a device that it says is a hybrid of the direct combustion 
and catalytic oxidation methods. 

Union Carbide says lab tests have established the 
feasibility of the device, but that further studies of its 
long-service reliability are needed. The device is de- 
scribed as simple and compact; Union Carbide says it 
can be installed in an auto without major modifications. 


e 2 s 
Business Briefs 


Voters in eight western counties of Pennsylvania pulled 
a surprise this week when they turned down the legaliza- 
tion of betting on harness racing. Church groups and 
Republicans joined forces to defeat the measure, which 
was backed by leading Democrats. Six counties in the 
eastern part of the state voted to legalize the betting. 


“Mutual interest” conferences of labor and manage- 
ment—with all controversial topics barred—are expected 
to get going by the end of May, under White House 
prodding (BW —Apr.23’60,p40). 


The Texas oil allowable for May was cut by 229,19 
bbl. per day from the April figure by the Railroad Com- 
mission. Eight production days will be allowed. 
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stion The odds are that only one in five small businesses will survive 

| the for ten years. This year 350,000 companies will cash in their 
of its chips and quietly retire, and as many more will change hands. 

s de- Top business analysts chalk up 90 percent of this failure to 

ays it “lack of experience, or incompetence.” 

Ss. le ; ‘ : 

- In the metalworking industries, here is one basic rule of the 
game: There is no gamble in the strategic replacement of un- 
profitable production equipment, no matter how useful it 
may be. 

yulled The only gamble is in not replacing it. 

_ Jones & Lamson’s revolutionary new Profitivity Leasing 

“hich the man who needs Plan® now makes sound replacement possible with no capital 

n the en outlay a out srchapaiaid ® 

ing. a No other machine tool builder in the world can equal Jones & 

y paying Lamson’s 125 years of industry-wide experience in reducing 
nage costs and increasing profitivity with the most advanced metal 
= turning, grinding and inspection equipment. 

jouse 

P Uy 
paoa il) JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY « SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
om- 
Turret Lathes * Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 
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Specially engineered gates. Every Cyclone gate is just as 
sturdy, durable and non-climbable as the rest of the fence. 
They’re mounted on heavy posts . . . equipped with solid 
hinges and catches... and have the closest precision in the 
locking device. 
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(ss) Cyclone Steel Fence keeps your private property private 


Thieves, vandals and trespassers know better than to try getting past a USS Cyclone Steel Fence. 
This rugged, 24-hour watchman protects valuable property and equipment as no human watchman 
can. Cyclone also keeps children from playing on the premises . . . averts possible damage suits 
resulting from accidents. It’s tough, strong, fire- and corrosion-resistant—built to stand indefinitely 
with very little maintenance. USS Cyclone Steel Fence will keep your private property private. 


Write to American Steel & Wire, Dept. 0241, 614 Superior Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 





Where security counts, American Steel & Wire 


Division of 
count on (ss) Cyclone Fence United States Steel 


Cyclone sales offices coast to coast 
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SERVICE 


Pres. Eisenhower faces long odds in his last big fight with Congress. 
Administration insiders acknowledge they expect small success with the 
new campaign, kicked off this week, to pressure Democratic majorities in 
the House and Senate to act on Eisenhower’s key legislative proposals— 
removal of the 444% bond interest ceiling, agricultural reform, higher postal 
rates, and a half-cent boost in the gasoline tax. 


The White House strategy: A good offense is the best defense. 


What the Capital witnesses now is the beginning of a political joust of 
classic simplicity. The buildup for the coming Presidential campaign has 
taken precedence over all else in this most political city. Anyone who looks 
can scarcely escape the conclusion that heavy Democratic pressure is building 
behind a sizable number of big-spending social and welfare bills that are 
offensive to the Administration, but—in most Democratic calculations, at 
least—are supposed to have popular public appeal. 


Eisenhower’s hope is to turn enough heat on Congress in behalf 
of his own legislative requests to consume heavily of the remaining 
time—barely two months of the session are left—and minimize the wave 
of Democratic “campaign bills” threatening to reach his desk. 


The threat of a Presidential veto does nothing to dampen down 
Democratic determination to present the White House with big and 
unbudgeted spending programs for such things as relief of depressed areas, 
school construction, and stimulation of the housing industry. In fact, 
some Republican leaders feel it encourages free-wheeling “liberal” Demo- 
crats to push legislative proposals to extremes. 


In any event, GOP political strategists hope—for the sake of the party’s 
effort to retain the White House this fall—that Eisenhower will need to 
use the veto only sparingly, and that when it is used, the President will 
be in position to point to an Administration alternative that the Democratic 
Congress saw fit to reject. 


A stalemate appears to be developing in which neither the executive 
nor legislative branch will be able to enact much of its substantial political 
program, especially in situations of serious controversy. 


The frantic scramble on health insurance for the aged is a timely 
and illustrative case in point. 


The Administration is convinced finally that the Sam Rayburn-Lyndon 
B. Johnson leadership in Congress means business about passing a bill, 
and that the measure likely will involve a small rise in the Social Security 
tax. Eisenhower is dead-set against this approach, and in his midweek 
news conference made it perfectly clear he will veto any such. 


Now, Secy. Arthur Flemming of Health, Education & Welfare is put- 
ting together a hurry-up Administration bill on the topic—a bill that, 
even before the elemental details are decided upon, can be written off as 
having no practical chance in Congress. Meanwhile, the White House 
has dug in to stop the Democratic bill. This particular standoff has little 
chance of being dissolved until next year, or later. In the campaign, both 
Democrats and Republicans will tag each other with a “do nothing” label. 


There will be no change this year in tax laws on depreciation. The 
House Ways & Means Committee explored, but has put aside, one major 
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amendment—a proposal to tax as ordinary income the gain from sales of 
depreciable machinery and other personal property. 


Under present law, a maximum 25% capital gains tax is levied on such 
profit—that is, on the difference between an item’s depreciated value and its 
sale price. Corporations would pay up to 52% on such gains under the 
proposed change, and the tax on the gain from such transactions would run 
to 91% for individuals in the highest income bracket. 


Statutory liberalization of depreciation practices, which would have the 
effect of lessening the net financial impact, almost certainly would be an 
accompanying and key feature of any such change. 


The issue will get more serious consideration in 1961. The Ways & 
Means Committee, having laid the groundwork last fall in a series of hearings 
on over-all tax policy, expects in the relative calm of a non-election year to 
undertake a tax revision project of the first magnitude. Depreciation will be 
one of the high-priority items. 


Note these developments in a couple of other tax situations that could 
affect U.S. firms engaged in-business overseas: 


A bill to stimulate private investment abroad now is given at least a 
fighting chance to become law. The Ways & Means Committee has reworked 
and narrowed the measure, the so-called Boggs bill, to overcome Treasury 
objections. In its new form, it proposes preferential tax treatment on profits 
from private investment only in underdeveloped nations. 


Credits for taxes paid abroad by foreign subsidiaries of U.S. firms, the 
subject of some recent controversy, will be computed as before. The Ways 
& Means Committee has abandoned proposals to change the system and put 
subsidiaries on the same footing as foreign branches of U.S. firms. The 
change would have added some $45-million annually to U.S. tax liabilities of 
corporations operating abroad through subsidiaries. 


Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon’s political stock rises sharply as the result 
of two unrelated developments this week. 


In the Pennsylvania Presidential primary, Nixon polled a heavy enough 
vote to demonstrate substantial popular appeal. Most observers hereabouts 
feel it was a strong enough showing virtually to kill any slim remaining 
chance that a “stop Nixon” drive will develop inside the GOP. 


The suggestion that Nixon may go to the summit conference at Geneva 
next month as an Eisenhower “substitute” for a brief period is a further 
boost to the Vice-President. Whether Nixon actually will go is still open to 
serious doubt. But in raising the possibility, Eisenhower effectively broad- 
casts to the whole world his high confidence in Nixon. 


A note on Farm Belt politics, 1960 style: North Dakota’s Republican Gov. 
John E. Davis, running for the Senate in a special election to be held June 26, 
is campaigning hard against his own party’s Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Ben- 
son. Although he most certainly will be out of office after this year, Benson 
is going to be one of 1960’s big issues in the agricultural midlands. There is 
some speculation that, to silence him and keep him out of sight during the 
general election campaign, Benson may be sent abroad this fall—to work on 


food export programs. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














There’s a better, safer, lower-cost way 


Shutting down today’s complex production machines for hand lubrication 
is an extravagance that no manufacturer can afford. Thanks to 

Eaton’s Farval Division, this costly practice is out of style! 

Farval has licked this profit-snatcher with its full line of Centralized 
Lubricating Systems which deliver “engineered lubrication”’ to every 
bearing while machines are running and producing—the right amount of the 
right lubricant to the right spot at the right time. Production is up, costs 
down, machine investment protected, and maintenance reduced. 

That goes for old machines as well as new. 

Farval Centralized Lubricating Systems are but one of many types 

of Eaton industrial equipment enabling manufacturers in every 

field to turn out better products, faster, at lower cost. 

As important suppliers to every major industry, 

Eaton Divisions fabricate parts and assemblies that 

build quality, dependability, and long life into the 

country’s most distinguished consumer products. 

We have a new illustrated booklet about Eaton. 

May we send you a copy? 


A large Farval heavy duty cen- 
tral pumping station designed to 
meet rigorous steel mill service 
conditions. 


= A'T © Fel MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices: Cleveland 10, Ohio 


THERE ARE TWENTY-TWO EATON DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES, PLUS TWO RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS, CONTRIBUTING CONTINUOUSLY TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 








CANS 


Suddenly aluminum cans 
are in the spotlight 


And Continental is ready with a big, bright 
collection that is going to grow. Aluminum is 

an old friend of ours. In the Flexible Packaging 
Division, we've worked with it for years. Our Metal 
Division made its first aluminum can away back in 
1933—and kept developing manufacturing skills while 
waiting for sheet-aluminum costs to become more 


nearly competitive. 


Continental is not wed to any one packaging material. 
We explore and develop every material that might 
serve our customers. Although aluminum cans have 
cost more than others, the gap is narrowing and in 
some cases has disappeared. If you find that the 
lightness and merchandising qualities of aluminum 
suit your marketing pattern—make your product 


easier to ship, sell or use—remember... 


Continental has the right package for you 


ty 
(C CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... SERVING AMER A 


© VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES e FLEXIBLE PACKAGING e@ FIBRE DRUMS e 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS @© STEEL CONTAINERS © PAPER CONTAINERS e@ 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS © FOLDING CARTONS @ DECOWARE® @e CROWNS AND CORK 


BONOWARE® @© HAZELWARE® @ BAGS © CONOLITE® @ GLASS CONTAINERS e 
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APS @ KRAFT WRAPPINGS @© BOXBOARD @ CONTAINERBOARD @#© MULTIWALLS 
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IT PAYS to have Verifax 
Copiers near every desk! 
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PLASTIC soap package, made from polyvinyl alcohol, dissolves on hitting water, releasing soap at once; it’s one of a new breed of . 


Packages That Melt Away 


New use for resin promises 
huge new market and a rash of 
new plants; Borden, for one, 
already has big bet on it. 


A plastic packaging material, made 
from polyvinyl alcohol (PVA), that dis- 
solves in water and releases just the 
ight amount of home laundry soap, 
bleach, or detergent (pictures) has been 
making commercial appearances here 
and there over the past vear. 

So far this has been mostly on a 
market test basis. But now it looks as 
if this new function for an old resin 
might send the PVA market mush- 
tooming to several times its present size 
in the next few vears. 

At any rate, one PVA producer, Bor- 
den Chemical Co., thinks the signs are 
so promising it has already bet $6- 
million that this is how the cards will 
fall. 

* Possibilities—Most of the PVA that’s 
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now produced finds its way into other 
uses—in three areas. PVA combined 
with certain other substances makes 
good adhesives. ‘Textile manufacturers 
size and finish fabrics with it; and it is 
often used to size and coat paper. Some 
of it (less than 10%) is converted into 
insoluble plastic packaging films. 

PVA producers, however, know only 
too well that total plant capacity in the 
U.S.—about 26-million to 30-million 
Ib. per vear—is a good deal larger than 
the demand in all these areas together. 
Phough few people know the exact fig- 
ures, since the chemical industry is no 
toriously close-mouthed about its prod- 
uction, estimates of excess-capacity 
range from 3-million Ib. to 6-million |b 
per vear. 

But if the predicted breakthrough 


comes, savs Borden, evervbody will be 


running his present facilities full tilt. 
In fact, two of the leading PVA pro 
ducers—Air Reduction Chemical Co. 
and Shawinigan Resins Corp.—are look 


ing ahead and have already constructed 
new plants. 

How could water-soluble plastic bags 
change the picture so radically? It’s 
not soaps and bleaches alone that would 
do it; anv number of industrial and con- 
sumer goods might be beneficially pack- 
aged in them—hard-to-handle chemicals, 
powdered insecticides, industrial dve- 
stuffs and additives, all kinds of mate- 
rials, in fact, that ultimately are put 
into solution but are likely to contam- 
inate the air or be harmful to the skin 
in their powder form. All these could 
be enclosed safely in plastic until they 
hit the water. 

e Best Bet—Still, bv far the most im- 
portant market that’s opening up is in 
home laundry products. Lestare, a 
bleach powder made by Adell Chemical 
Co., and Toss, a detergent put out by 
l'echo-Economic Services, Inc., have al- 
ready proved one point: A neat package 
of a pre-measured amount of detergent 
or bleach, starch or dve that the house- 
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WHERE CAN 
THESE 
ALDRICH 
PUMPS 
CUT YOUR 


COSTS? 





The Aldrich Horizontal Air-Driven Pump is 
never idle; there’s too much it can do. Never 
down; it’s built too well. Delivers pressures 
to 50,000 psi from 90 psi plant air. Use it to 
power your presses, or for all types of high- 
pressure testing in your plant or laboratory. 
Pump above tests castings and forgings for 
missile, nuclear and other industries on a 
production line basis. 





Need sustained, unvarying hydraulic pres- 


sures? Aldrich-Groff “Powr-Savr’? Pumps 
provide stepless, straight-line capacity control 
from zero to rated output, maintaining pres- 
sures automatically, accurately and indefi- 
nitely. RCA Record Division, Rockaway, 
N.J., says pumps above “do a wonderful 
job” controlling critical record-molding pres- 
sures 24 hours a day, 54% days a week! 


When the pressures are high, or the liquids 
tough to handle, an Aldrich is the pump. 25 
to 2500 hp; pressures to 50,000 psi. Write for 
complete data, or help on your specific 
pumping need. Aldrich Pump Company, 
10 Gordon Street, Allentown, Penna. 


THE TOUGH PUMPING PROBLEMS GO TO 
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wife can simply throw into the sink or 
automatic washer has a wide appeal. 

If and when the big soap companies 
—Lever Bros. Co., Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., and Procter & Gamble Co.—go 
along, billions of little water-soluble 
bags containing household laundry pow- 
ders will suddenly descend upon the 
supermarts and other outlets. 
¢ Borden’s Stake—Borden has stacked 
all its chips in Leominster, Mass., 
where it makes a modified PVA resin 
called Lemoflex. The company says it 
had to develop the modified form be- 
cause “‘straight’”” PVA is too brittle for 
a satisfactory water-soluble film. It 
claims for Lemoflex not only high ten- 
sile strength, but especially good heat- 
sealing properties and resistance to hu- 
midity change. 

Borden’s $6-million investment has 
been five vears in the making. Borden 
research chemists turned the Lemoflex 
formula over to product development 
in 1956, and soon a pilot plant was 
pumping out 4-million Ib. a vear. Bor- 
den spent $1-million on research and 
development, $500,000 on a 3-million- 
Ib.-a-vear commercial plant that went 
on stream at the beginning of this 
month, and $3.5-million on a continu- 
ous process plant that will start on May 
30 turning out 8-million Ib. a vear of 
the PVA that goes into Lemoflex. The 
final $l-million is going into a plant 
due for completion by yearend to add 
another 9-million lb. a vear to Borden’s 
Lemoflex capacity. 
¢ Who Makes What—There are sev- 
eral steps before PVA is turned into a 


plastic bag full of soap powder o1 
bleach. Borden makes the original 


PVA, and modifies that into the mor 
flexible, water-soluble Lemoflex. ‘Then 
the resin has to be rolled out into a 
film; and finally, the bag is made from 
the film. 

As of now, Revnolds Metals Co.’s 
Plastics Div. and Mono-Sol Corp. of 
Gary, Ind., are the only producers mak- 
ing and distributing the water-soluble 
film. Both depend on Borden for resin. 

Other leading PVA producers—E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Shawini- 
gan Resins Corp., of Springfield, Mass., 
and Air Reduction Chemical Co.—are 
working on water-soluble resins, and 
even producing them on a pilot plant 
scale. But the two film supplicrs feel 
only Lemoflex has vet proved itself. 

Polvvinvl alcohol also has competitors 
for the job of water-soluble packaging. 
I'wo other soluble, film-forming resins 
are being tried. Dow Chemical Co.’s 
Methocel, made from methyl cellulose, 
has been used commercially for market- 
ing a bleach. Union Carbide Chemical 
Co.’s Polvox, a polvethylene oxide for- 
mulation, is now in late pilot plant 
stage, with production planned for later 
this vear. 
¢ Packaging—The two companies now 


A new 


roof maintenance 
program 


that gives you 
the same benefits as 
planned budgeting of 
machinery and 


other capital items 





Case History R-25 is a factual report on 
the benefits of the Tremco Preventive 
Roof Maintenance Program for the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Steam 
Division in Lester, Penna. Shown are 
the actual methods of survey; recom- 
mended realistic budgeting for major 
roof protection; and cost reduction 
benefits on a continuing basis. 

Write for Case History R-25 now, and 
ask how a Tremco roof program tailor- 
made to your particular needs will 
benefit you. 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Canada) LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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...00 GROWS UNITED GAS 


As the Gulf South grows, so grows United Gas Corporation. To keep ahead 








of gas requirements in the dynamic, expanding economy of the Gulf South, 
United Gas has made capital expenditures averaging more than one million 
dollars per week over the past ten years. More exploration and drilling, 
new pipe lines, larger compressor stations, more customers....,.that's 


the story of United Gas in 1959, UNITED 
& ee “ a eee - 


and again in 1960. .. SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 
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CORPORATION 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST HANDLER OF NATURAL GAS 












































.RUGGED 


Rugged multiwalls and 
Raymond service bene- 
fit every phase of your 
operation. Check with a 
oy —_ Raymond representative 
. / —his wide experience in 
P L multiwall packaging 
may save you money. 


| BAG CORPORATION 


Middletown, OF 
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Maker of RUGGED MULTIWALL PACKAGING for Industry 
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putting out the final product—the water- 
soluble plastic bag of bleach or deter- 
gent—are both using PVA in Borden’s 
Lemoflex form. Techno-F.conomic Serv- 
ices, Inc., the West Coast outfit that 
markets Toss detergent, buvs the film 
from Revnolds. ‘Thus far, Toss has 
been test-marketed in northern Cali- 
fornia, where it has had considerable 
success, ‘I-E Pres. Robert Miller says. 

Adell Chemical, when it announced 
Lestare bleach last vear, began packag- 
ing it in Dow’s Methocel. Adell has 
been testing PVA for a year, however, 
and about a month ago it began buying 
film made from Lemoflex in production 
quantities from both Reynolds and 
Mono-Sol. Dan Hogan, president of 
Standard International Corp., which 
bought Adell recently, says Adell isn’t 
abandoning Methocel, which might be 
useful for “other applications.” But 
he admits the company is enthusiastic 
about Lemoflex, and savs “‘if present in 
dications bear out,” all Lestare bleach 
will be packaged in it. 
¢ Big Ones—Any big breakthrough for 
PVA depends, of course, on the big 
soap makers—Lever Bros., Colgate- 
Palmolive, and Procter & Gamble. 
Right now, the big three, traditionally 
close-mouthed about anvthing — that 
could give a competitor a cluc, are keep- 
ing mum about their plans. Colgate 
and Procter refuse to discuss PVA o1 
anv other water-soluble film. A Lever 
Bros. spokesman savs its industrial divi 
sion in Ohio tested Lemoflex in_ the 
past vear, but isn’t ready to make any 
decisions. ‘The word around the trade, 
though, is that all three are talking to 
resin makers behind the scenes. It 
mav be that the big companics are wait 
ing to sec how Lestare does before they 
jump. 

Availability of raw matcrial is ob 
viously an important factor in any 
switch to soluble packaging by the big 
soap companies. When the three PVA 
producers—other than Borden—which 
now are piloting PVA soluble resins 
get their products going on a com- 
mercial scale, that question should be 
solved. 

The other flexible, films— 
Methocel and Polyox—mav also figure 
as primary or secondary sources of mate 
rial for the soap companics. But right 
now, the pressure is on polyvinyl alco- 
hol facilities. 
¢ Plasticizing—Ihe parents of PVA ar 
acetic acid, developed from wood prod- 
ucts; and acetylene and methanol. 
petrochemical products. Borden won't 
reveal details of its process for convert 
ing PVA into Lemoflex, but in general, 
here’s what happens: PVA is mixed 
continuously with certain chemicals 
1 series of reactors. ‘These “internally 
plasticize” the PVA-—that is, they em 
bed a plasticizer or softening agent 
right in the PVA molecule. €ND 
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Wiped out by 
FIRE! 


Fire raged for an hour at this downtown depart- 
ment store. Despite best efforts of firemen, 
manning 30 pieces of modern fire-fighting 
equipment, the loss was $334,500. 


Proof that Grinnell 
Sprinklers can protect you 
from big fire loss 





Two Grinnell Sprinklers quickly operated when 
flames struck Griswold Department Store, 
Warren, Ohio, helping to save the building, plus 
warehouse stocks valued at $2,000,000. Quick- 
acting Grinnell Sprinklers can save you insur- 
ance dollars, too! Get the facts. Grinnell 
Company, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE (( 
PROTECTION SINCE 1878 ‘ 
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TRAILER TRAIY 


IGGL BACK 


...the trains that team with trucks 


In March, 1956, Trailer Train Company consisted of only two member railroads. 
Today it numbers 24—plus one freight forwarder. And its member-owners carry 
more than half of all U.S. piggyback traffic! 


Trailer Train’s growth is largely due to the expanded piggyback service it offers 

shippers through its members. Delays are cut to a minimum . . . for trailer trains 
roll in all kinds of weather, at fast passenger-train speeds. Delivery was never 
more timely or thrifty—for transported trucks go right to the door. 


For complete information regarding your shipping needs, call a representative 
of any of the members listed below. 
MEMBERS TRAILER TRAIN PIGGYBACK SERVICE 


Atlantic Coast Line Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Norfolk & Western 
Baltimore & Ohio Illinois Central Pennsylvania 
Boston & Maine Kansas City Southern R.F.@P. 
Burlington Louisville & Nashville i = Line 
Chesapeake & Ohio Milwaukee Texas and Pacific 


: , : Union Pacific 
Chicago and North Western Missouri-Kansas-Texas United rene Freight 


Cotton Belt Missouri Pacific Wabash 
Frisco Nickel Plate Western Pacific 








TRAILER 
TRAIN 


6 Penn Center Plaza ¢ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





BETTMANN 


Piast. ‘ 


Legendary Oracle of Vulcan, god of 
fire and metalworking. After an 


engraving by Wenzel Hollar, 


17th Century. 





steel man’s oracle...1960 


Here, in Carpenter's modern version of an ancient Roman oracle, the future perform- 
ance of the specialty steels you use can be predicted with unusual accuracy. Its 
name ... MEL-TROL", a new refinement in steelmaking. Its secret . . . traditional 
Carpenter quality controls utilizing a revolutionary new, patented ingot mold. 





In the past, despite every precaution, it was practically impossible to remove with 
consistency many harmful impurities from a steel ingot before it solidified. Composi- 
tion varied from core to surface. Result: centerline weakness and segregation in 
specialty steel tools, dies and critical parts. Tools and other products cracked or failed 
prematurely. Downtime slowed production; ran up costs. Customers were unhappy. 


Now, with development of the new and exclusive MEL-TROL process, Carpenter 
can maintain greater consistency of structure and composition than ever before . . . 
through-and-through uniformity that assures you the most predictable performance 
from specialty steels. And at no extra cost. 


These are the kind of things MEL-TROL is doing in many plants across the country: 
Production increased 400%. Tool life extended nine times. Costs down 75%. These are 
the things MEL-TROL can do for you. 

New CAPACITY ... To give you famous Carpenter Quality steels in greater quan- 
tity, faster, Carpenter has virtually doubled production capacity in the past two years, 
with additional melting and finishing facilities. 

New SERVICE . . . What was already a leading, nationwide warehousing and 
technical service facility has been expanded to provide even better and faster help 
on any specialty steel problem. 


tool and die steels 
stainless steels 


high temperature alloys ff ~ % 
arpenter ste ta é electronic, magnetic and electrical alloys ; ‘a 
special-purpose steels + y 

tubing and pipe Resa! 


fine wire specialties 





The Carpenter Steel Company, Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 

Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 











BURGESS-MANNING 
PUTS THE 
BIG QUIETUS 
ON NOISE 


This is the largest flue gas silencer in the 
world. It is 52’ long, 11%’ in diameter, 
and weighs more than 120,000 pounds. 
It’s for a regenerator in a gasoline refinery. 
We don’t expect many plants to need an 
industrial silencer as big as this one, but 
we show it to you because it typifies the 
ability of our “Sound Engineering People.” 

We also design smaller silencers that, 
like this one, prevent (not muffle) noise by 
passing the air or gas stream through a 
series of snubbing chambers so that it is 
discharged to atmosphere in a smooth, 
quiet flow. Burgess-Manning noise snubbers 
will effectively silence turbines, generators, 
pumps, blowers, exhaust stacks, or any 
high-velocity discharge that causes unde- 
sirable noise. 

Preventing noise can improve your 
employees’ efficiency, reduce accidents and 
costly errors, increase production, and 
have an immeasurable effect on your labor 
and community relations. 

If noise is a problem in your plant, 
talk to Burgess-Manning. In our more 
than 50 years’ research and engineering for 
all types of industries, we’ve never failed 
to solve a noise problem! 


Also available are Burgess-Manning Snub- 
bers for Pulsation and Vibration « Spark 
Arresting * Water Separation * Waste Heat 
Recovery * Air Intake and Air Filtering 
Combination Units. Write for literature. 


INDUSTRIAL SILENCER DIVISION 


BURGESS- 
MANNING 


COMPANY 
“Te Sound, Eagianring Pople 


9250 SOVEREIGN ROW @ DALLAS 7 
Sales Engineering Representatives Coast to Coast 
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Why Case Is Shooting 


The farm equipment maker’s 
board thinks ex-Pres. Rojtman 
was expanding too fast and 
making the company top-heavy 
on debt and inventory. 


Marc B. Rojtman (picture, far right) 
is avid about two things—collecting 
fine art and running a business. This 
week, though, he has only his $3-mil- 
lion art collection to keep him busy. For 
while he was prowling his 19-room 
French chateau in Milwaukee, chock- 
full of renaissance paintings, he was 
conspicuous by his absence from the an- 
nual shareholders’ meeting of J. I. Case 
Co., the farm machinery maker he re- 
vived over the past three years he has 
been connected with the company. 

Rojtman resigned as Case president 
in February, when other company men 
attacked his free-spending plans on the 
ground that they outstripped Case’s 
money. He still is the company’s big- 
gest stockholder (although he is paring 
his holdings) and a special consultant 
at $40,000 a year for the next three 
years, but his advice probably will be 
neither solicited nor proffered too 
often. 
¢ New Blood—This was clear from the 
proceedings at Case’s annual meeting 
in Racine, Wis. Management—under 
new guidance of William Grede (pic- 
ture, right)—acknowledged a good year 
in 1959. Sales were up $23-million 
from 1958’s record $178-million, net 
income was up 44% to $6.2-million, 
and earnings per share climbed to $1.75 
from $1.12. And while Case reported a 
$3.3-million deficit in its January quar- 
ter, Grede says the April quarter will 
be in the black—though profits won’t 
be sufficient to pull the first half out of 
the red. 

But Grede (pronounced Grady) went 
on to say the company was intentionally 
slowing the aggressive sales pace set by 
Rojtman (pronounced Roytman). Grede 
detailed a stringent economy program 
aimed at cutting Case’s debt, inventory, 
and accounts receivable, and he indi- 
cated this shift in policy might reduce 
sales and earnings this year. Grede feels 
sales may be close to the $200-million 
level, but he doubts earnings will be as 
great as last year. 

Grede maintained that, under Rojt- 
man, the company had borrowed profits 
from future years. Now, Grede said, 
there was a need for consolidation, 
which would make it difficult to operate 
profitably. It was precisely because of 
Case’s new thinking, Grede went on 


that Rojtman left Case. The new policy 
was a complete reversal of everything 
he had done. 

¢ Bitter Break—While this explanation 
is readily accepted, as far as it goes, the 
break between Rojtman and Case is 
much more bitter and dramatic than 
surface appearances. Few men close to 
the Case situation can deny that Rojt- 
man revived a company whose sales 
were declining. The real question is 
whether Rojtman wheeled and dealed 
too much or whether the company pan- 
icked too soon. Wall Street financial 
men appear convinced that Rojtman 
overstepped himself, but now that 
Rojtman is out, there is no way of 
knowing whether he could have suc- 
ceeded. 

Case men feel that he practically 
drowned the company with debt. Un- 
der Rojtman’s high-pressure sales pro- 
gram, dealer pipelines were filled to the 
brim; to expand dealer accounts, the 
company had to keep its working capi- 
tal high to maintain a high level of in- 
ventories. As one Case man put it: 
“All the profits went into inventory, 
and nothing was left for dividends.” 

Case, in fact, hasn’t paid a cash divi- 
dent since 1954. But Grede feels that 
by cutting inventories and lowering op- 
erating expenses, the company will be 
able to resume dividends sooner than 
under Rojtman’s policies. Dividends, 
Grede hopes, could be resumed by 1961. 
¢ Holdings Shrink—Rojtman takes a 
different view. He resents talk that he 
took Case for a ride. If anyone was 
taken, Rojtman lamented to a BUSINESS 
WEEK editor this week, it was Rojtman. 
By his reckoning, he is out about $800,- 
000 since merging his little American 
Tractor Corp. into Case three years ago 
(BW—Sep.15’56,p28). That was how 
he got into Case management in the 
first place. 

He says his holdings of 409,800 
shares of ATC common were worth 
about $6-million before it merged with 
Case. Today, he says, his holdings of 
Case, plus $3-million he has realized 
from sale of Case stock (including $1.7- 
million since his resignation) leave him 
with about $5.2-million. 

Rojtman rebuts the argument that 
Case was running into foul weather. 
He agrees that Case is heavily in debt 
and that its inventories and receivables 
are on the high side. But he says it 
takes “tremendous capital” to finance a 
rapidly expanding business, especially 
one in farm equipment, which requires 
extensive dealer financing. He insists 
that existing bank debt could have been 
cleared out by 1962, and that the com- 
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ower on Sales and Earnings 


pany could have cleared more than $7 
per share by 1964. 


|. Thinking Big 


To Rojtman, running a business is a 
kind of worship, more compelling than 
anything—except, perhaps, a day at the 
Louvre. 

At American Tractor, 15-hour days 
were common for Rojtman and his wife, 
Lillian, his constant business aide-de- 
camp. She holds a master’s degree in 
economics and once worked as an assist- 
ant editor for The Value Line, a stock 
advisory service. He kept the same pace 
at Case, six days a week, even to giving 
dictation to his wife to utilize the 45- 
minute ride from Racine to his posh 
Milwaukee home. Sundays were spent 
at home, but often included luncheon 
or dinner meetings with Case execu- 
tives. For relaxation, the Rojtmans 
studied their investment portfolio which 
Rojtman says has netted him more over 
the past three years than his dealings 
with Case. Efforts by Milwaukee’s ma- 
trons to draw the Rojtmans out socially 
were pointedly discouraged. 


( 


‘, 





NEW PRESIDENT, William Grede, frankly expects 1960 
tesults to be down—but that his policies will bring resumption 


of dividends faster than those of his... 


. ». PREDECESSOR, Marc Rojtman, shown in his lwxuri- 
ous Milwaukee home with wife and business aide, Lillian, 
and part of their $3-million collection of fine paintings. 
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¢ Aiming High—Rojtman’s . goal at 
Case was to take over the top spots 
in the farm equipment and utility con- 
struction fields. It was an ambitious 
task, but Rojtman says there isn’t a 
doubt in his mind that he would have 
attained it. 

Only a week before he proffered his 
resignation, Rojtman confidently pre- 
dicted that Case “would emerge in 
the 1960s as one of the nation’s great 
companies in construction, roadbuild- 
ing, and materials handling equipment, 
with manufacturing operations in most 
of the world’s industrial centers.” 

Case’s board thought this would be 
fine, but it was willing to settle for a 
lot less. Rojtman’s target for 1964 
was sales of $335-million and earnings 
of more than $7 per share. Grede feels 
it may take about twice as long to reach 
that goal. 
¢ Too Much, Teo Soon—Essentially, 
it was the pace Rojtman wished to set 
that created the trouble between him 
and Case’s board. Rojtman was not 
pressured to resign—at least not overtly 
—and his resignation, in fact, surprised 
the executive committee. This group 
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functions in the absence of the full 
board. 

From all evidence, the banks did not 
pull the rug out from Rojtman either 
—although one of Case’s top bankers 
is known to be strongly anti-Rojtman. 
On the contrary, notes Rojtman, Case’s 
line of credit was increased by $26- 
million the week prior to his departure. 
Grede, too, mentions that banks are 
willing to give Case more credit, and 
he indicates that the company’s credit 
lines—at an all-time high under Rojt- 
man—have been expanded since Rojt- 
man’s resignation. 

The problem, says Grede, was that 
Case was straining its debt-equity ratio. 
Says Grede: “All our profits went into 
working capital to finance expansion 
and we had to borrow money as well.” 
But Rojtman would have no part of a 
cutback. He says bluntly: “I am the 
type of person who won’t admit I can’t 
be No. | in the industry.” 


ll. World Premieres ° 


Rojtman joined Case in January, 
1957, as executive vice-president and 
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Why Dayton Rubber has outgrown its name 


a statement to business and industry 
by C. M. Christie, President, The New Dayco Corporation 


Time was when the one-field company 
was the most evident form of organiza- 
tion. Today, it is falling into the limbo 
of out-moded things. Diversification has 
become a basic principle of sound 
modern management. 

Our ascendancy to the ranks of the 
nation’s top 400 industrial concerns has 
been achieved largely through early 
recognition of the importance of di- 
versification to growth. 


Once a maker of fruit jar rings and 
garden hose, today we market literally 
thousands of products for home, busi- 
ness and industry . . . operate a network 
of major manufacturing plants in the 
United States, Canada and Scotland. 


We have an extensive chain of sales 
offices, distributorships and warehouses 
covering every major U.S. market. 
Moreover, our International Division 
now services throughout Europe, South 
America and Free Asia. 


In addition to our full line of rubber 
goods, we're in the chemical, plastic, air- 
craft seating and missile fields as well. 
As a direct result of our diversification 
and growth, our Corporate name has 
lost much of its original descriptive 
meaning. Once a regional factor in busi- 
ness, we have now become international 
in scope. This is why The Dayton Rub- 
ber Company now becomes Dayco 
CORPORATION. 


Dayco 


Executive Offices: Dayton 1, Ohio 


CORPORATION 


Some months ago, we embarked on a 
new phase of our ambitious program 
of reorganization and modernization. 
Already, we’ve gained specific positive 
results . . . we’re moving ahead in the 
most aggressive manner in the history 
of our company. 


In any business, the progress of the past 
is the promise of the future. At Dayco, 
formerly Dayton Rubber, the future 
looks great! 


President, Dayco Corporation 


La. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR NEW IDEAS 


Divisions: American Latex Products Corporation; Cadillac Plastic and Chemical Company; Dayton Industrial Products Company; Hardman Tool & Engineering Co.) 
Dayton Rubber International; Dayco Foam Products Company; Dayco Textile Products Company; Dayton Tire & Rubber Company; Dayton Dayflex Plastics Co 
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PRODUCTS OF 
Dayco 


CORPORATION 


Acoustical Materials: Flexible or Rigid 
Adhesives: Synthetic 

Aircraft Seating 

Air & Liquid Filters 

Angles & Channels: Molded, Structural 
Aprons: Textile Long Draft & Rub 


Bearings: Rubber & Synthetic 

Belts: “V’-Type, Flat & Round 

Belt Cutters 

Belt Fasteners 

Bushings: Rubber, RTM, Synthetic 
Checkstraps: Textile Loom 
Chemicals 

Coatings 

Cots: Textile Spinning 

Color Separators: Printing 
Condenser Tape: Textile 

Couplings: Hose 

Cushions: Air, Rubber, Plastic 
Cushioning: Foam, Natural & Synthetic 
Drives: V-Belt 

Drop Box Pickers: Textile Loom 
Filling: Urethanes 

Floats: Urethanes 

Foam: Latex & Urethane 

Fountain Dividers: Printing 

Friction Tape: Rubber, Vinyl & Polyethylene 
Gears, Pinions & O-Rings: Synthetics 
Helmets & Liners 

Hold-Up Straps: Textile 

Hose: Automotive, Industrial 


Insulation: Rubber, Synthetics 
Linings: Rubber & Synthetic 
Lithographic Blankets 

Loop Pickers: Textile 

Lug Straps: Textile 

Mats & Matting: Rubber & Synthetic 
Mattresses 

Mounts: Machy., Motor, etc. 


Oxygen Hose & Masks 


Pads & Padding: Rubber & Synthetic 
Pillows: Latex Foam 

Plates: Printing 

Plastics 

Portable Aircraft Baggage Compartments 
Potting Compound: Urethanes 

Pulleys: Split, Iron & Steel 


Rigid Foam Synthetics 

Rolls & Rollers: Rubber & Synthetic 

Rubber-To-Metal Parts 

Rubber Goods: Foam & Molded 

Sheaves: Multiple, Variable, FHP, 
Made to Order 

Sweepsticks: Textile 

Tire Repair Materials 

Tires: Mobile Homes 

Tires: Passenger Car, Truck & Trailer 

Tread Stock 

Tubes: Passenger Car & Truck Tire 

Urethanes: Preformed, Foamed in place, 
Molded Parts 


V-Belts: Cog, Connector, Double Angle, 
FHP, Industrial Multiple, Link, Notched, 
Cable, Variable Speed 


Trade Names: Cadco, C-Foam, Cog-Belt, 
Dayco, Daycollan, Dayflex, 
Dayton, Koolfoam, Koolfoam-S, 
Polyrubber, Stabond, Stafoam, Thorobred 
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chief executive officer. He was named 
president in April, 1958. 

When he took over, Rojtman says 
he found that Pres. John ‘T. Brown had 
programed volume of $77-million for 
fiscal 1957. That, says Rojtman, would 
have meant a deficit of between $4-mil- 
lion and $5-million in the company’s 
net; so he upped the sales target. 

Rojtman reasoned that only an ag- 
gressive policy would pay off for Case. 
In the three previous years under 
Brown, Case had lost $550,000, made 
$900,000, and lost nearly $1-million on 
sales of $92-million, $95-million, and 
$87-million, respectively. In the same 
span, Rojtman’s American Tractor 
Corp, approximately doubled volume 
cach vear to reach $10-million in sales, 
and earnings kept pace. 
¢ On the Way—But from the begin- 
ning, savs Rojtman, there was some dis- 
pute about how fast Case should move. 
“With minor capital expenditures,” 
savs Rojtman, “Case has the capacity 
to produce $335-million annual volume. 
lhe fundamental thinking in my pro- 
gram was that the best way to make 
money for the company and its share- 
holders was to use that capacity.” 

Rojtman immediately embarked upon 
a program to add management, develop 
ucw product, modernize plant, and ex- 
pand sales (BW—Dec.14'57,p101). He 
offered big salaries and generous stock 
options to woo top men away from com- 
petitors. He spent freely to broaden 
product lines. By laying out about $25- 
‘nillion for engineering, new product 
development and tooling in three vears, 
he revamped 60% of Case’s traditional 
line. 
¢ Sales Galas—Sales, though, were 
Rojtman’s forte. Borrowing from De- 
troit, he developed the idea of “world 
premieres” at resort locations, at which 
dealers and their wives viewed new 
products and placed orders for the vear 
ahead. In succeeding vears, the Rojt 
mans encamped at Phoenix, Nassau, 
and Bal Harbour for six-week stretches. 
\t the Florida premiere last December, 
some 7,200 Case dealers swarmed into 
Bal Harbour’s hotels. When all the 
hoopla was over, dealers had placed or- 
ders well over the $218-million volume 
Rojtman had scheduled for 1960. 

Rojtman savs the premieres, while 
adding pep and incentive to the dealer 
organization, also got order-taking out 
of the way quickly and permitted Case 
to plot production for the entire vear. 
But they also cost a lot of money, and, 
in the end, brought to a head the basic 
conflict between the free-spending Rojt- 
man and the “old guard” element on 
Case’s board. Rojtman declines to 
name this group, but an insider tabs 
them as William Ewing of Morgan, 
Stanley & Co., Case’s banker; former 
Pres. Brown, now chairman; E. P. 
Hamilton, president of Hamilton Mfg. 





OLD BOSS Rojtman still owns more Case 
stock than anyone else. But company is dim- 
ming his ballyhoo programs to push sales. 


Co.; Allan B. Kline, and Frederick Nv- 
mever. 
¢ More Debt—When Rojtman came 
into Case, its long-term debt was $25- 
million; current assets totaled $106-mil- 
lion against $21-million current liabili- 
ties for a fat current ratio of 5-to-1. But 
when Rojtman left, long-term debt was 
up to $43-million. 

Bank debt, $15-million in 1956, 
doubled the next vear and rose to $37- 
million in 1959. And Rojtman also set 
up a credit subsidiary, J. I. Case Credit 
Corp. It has borrowed some $75-mil- 
lion long-term to get rolling and now 
has some $105-million in short-term 
notes outstanding. 

This debt was not the board’s only 

concer. Inventory from 1956 to 1957 
grew by $6-million to $42-million and 
climbed to $57-million in 1959. Also 
worrisome was the accumulation of re 
ceivables in the credit subsidiary; thes¢ 
are carried as wholesale and retail notes 
receivables—sales to dealers, and by deal- 
ers to customers. Wholesale receivables 
hit $113-million last vear, compared to 
only $24-million three vears ago; retail 
receivables rose to $101-million from 
$21-million. 
e End of Line—The board long had 
fretted about the giddy pace of this 
growth, and when Rojtman returned 
from the Florida meeting, an executive 
committee meeting was called. 

Rojtman says: “I had no more idea 
of leaving Case in mid-January than of 
going to the moon. When I met with 
the executive committee and found they 
wanted me to substantially reduce the 
1960 sales program, I offered my resig 
nation. I thought their attitude foolish 
and detrimental to the best interests of 
the company.” 

“The basis for their caution was the 
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Rockwell Report | 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 





‘ MORE DIVERSIFIED a company becomes, 
the harder it is to “package’”’ it in people’s 
minds. While we have no desire to be rigidly 
typed, we do think it is desirable that customers 
and financial people have a fairly complete understanding of everything 
we make and all of the markets we serve. 

It is perfectly natural for men in the petroleum and gas industries to think 
of us only as a manufacturer of lubricated plug valves, gas meters and 
regulators, and liquid meters. A large segment of the transportation industry 
knows us as the largest manufacturer of taximeters and fare registers. Millions 
of home workshop craftsmen think of us only in connection with power 
tools. Others, in industry, identify us with metalworking and woodworking 
industrial tools. In the electric power field we are recognized primarily as 
the makers of high pressure, high temperature valves and flow meters, 
while municipal governments think of us in connection with water meters, 
parking meters, and voting machines. 

From a product selling standpoint, we want people in one market to under- 
stand what we make for all markets. For example, a petroleum engineer who 
is about to buy tools for his home workshop is apt to think more highly of 
Delta power tools if he knows they are built by the manufacturer of the 
Rockwell-Nordstrom valves he has been using in his refinery. 

In the financial field, this broad understanding is equally important. 
When a prospective shareholder asks a broker or banker or security analyst 
what kind of a company we are, we would rather not be typed with any 
one product or market. It would be ideal if the financial man would say, 
‘Rockwell is a growth company, making measuring devices, control devices, 
and industrial tools for 28 industries basic to modern civilization.” 

Creating this kind of a ‘‘total understanding” is a job which is never 
finished, nor is it ever done as well as one would wish. But it is important 
enough, we feel, to keep working toward. 


* * * 


“Gold plating” a product with gilt paint—for special exhibits—has been a com- 
mon practice for years by manufacturers who wished to connote extremely high 
quality or unmatched value. Our subsidiary, Edward Valves, Inc., recently produced 
special valves in which certain vital parts were actually plated with real gold. These 
unusual “gold plated” valves are being used in the production of nuclear power. 


* * * 


We make a point of keeping our own people aware of the wisdom of that often 
quoted statement, “‘I’d rather own a market than a mill.’’ But because we are a 
growing company, news to shareholders has for some time been concerned 
largely with plant expansion, new products, added facilities, etc. As a change 
of pace, however, our newly published annual report is designed to bring share- 
holders up-to-date on the basic and very lively growth markets which make 
possible the plants, products, and facilities. 


* * * 


New products: This month at the ASTME Show in Detroit, tool engineers 
are being given the first public showing of new products developed by our 
Power Tool Division: A new long bed version of the popular Delta 10” 
Metal Lathe, and a newly-designed power feed for Delta 20” Drill Presses. 
Like the rest of the extensive Delta line, these new industrial tools are 
designed for use in conjunction with, or in place of, heavy and more costly 
single purpose machines. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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tight money market,’” Rojtman con. 
tinues. “I thought it would loosen, the 
majority thought it would get tighter, 
Only time will tell who is right, but I 
thought the board ought to follow my 
policies or get someone else to run the 
company. If it thought the company 
should go slower, they didn’t need Marc 
Rojtman for the job. Dozens of others 
could do it.” 

A director recalls that “resigning was 
definitely Rojtman’s own idea.” In fact, 
he says, “we got two surprises in an 
hour—Rojtman_ resigned and Grede, 
whom we tried to get into active man- 
agement before the merger, offered to 
take over.” Grede resigned as president 
of Milwaukee’s Grede Foundries, Inc., 
less than 24 hours earlier, but all con- 
cerned, including Rojtman, insist this 
was pure coincidence. 


Ill. Consolidation Begins 


Grede has moved rapidly to bring 
Case more into line with the directors’ 
wishes. Partly this is because he is up 
for retirement in a few years—some in- 
siders look for John Brinker, 45-vear-old 
vice-president, to replace Grede then. 
Brinker was wooed away from A. O. 
Smith Corp. by Rojtman. Grede figures 
to cut at least $15-million out of inven- 
tory and $10-million out of wholesale 
receivables by the end of the fiscal year, 
and apply the $25-million against bank 
debt. He also has initiated a stringent 
cost-cutting program. 

Rojtman’s advertising budget, big- 
gest in the industry—calling for $2.9- 
million this year—already has _ been 
slashed. Grede says he came in too 
late to turn off the ad spigot entirely, 
but he already has rejected as too small 
a budget cut of $1-million. Grede 
is also eving Case’s sales and service. 
Case has parallel organizations for agn- 
cultural and industrial products, which 
will be consolidated as much as possible. 

A Rojtman-scheduled Paris premier 

probably will go ahead, Grede says, be- 
cause the company is committed to it. 
But Grede intends to prune the number 
attending. 
e Dissenter—Rojtman rejects the the- 
ory that this dramatic slowdown will 
bring big dividends—either literally or 
figuratively—to the company. “I don't 
personally subscribe to slower growth 
policies, but nobody hopes more than 
I that I was wrong. Financially, it would 
mean a great deal to me.” 

Nothing irritates Rojtman more than 
to be called a promoter rather than 4 
manager, a gambler and wild-eyed ex- 
pansionist rather than a sound busi 
nessman. He grants that outsiders may 
criticize his dramatic flair for merchan- 
dising and accuse him of impetuousness. 
But he feels he did good things for the 
company, and made it grow. “I am,” 
he said, “a very disappointed guy.” END 
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Where does voluntary philanthropy end and begging begin? What makes people feel good about giving 
to some causes . . . yet feel dollared to death when approached by others? Knowing the answer can mean 
the difference between success or failure to meet your financial needs. It is also one of the reasons why so 
many colleges, hospitals and social welfare agencies have called on the American City Bureau to help them 
raise money. ‘There is no reason for your institution to have to beg. Good fund-raising is never begging, 
ut an organized and well-directed professional operation. If your institution needs money, it will pay you 
to invite us to a cost-free exploratory conference. Write to 3520 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Offices also in New York and Sacramento, California. American City Bureau 


fund-raising is our business 








In Finance 


Japanese Industry Seeks to Tap 
U. S. Market for Investment Funds 


Japanese industry—which is hard-pressed to find capi- 
tal to finance its high growth rate—is mounting a con- 
certed campaign to gain access to the U.S. capital 
a. These developments are under way: 

* Top brass from Yamaichi Securities, Ltd., one of 
Japan’s largest underwriters, were in New York this week 
sounding out U.S. institutional lenders on the possi- 
bility of U.S. financing for the Japan Development Bank 
and the Japan Telephone & Telegraph Corp. Yamaichi 
is talking in terms of initial borrowings of about $50- 
million. 

* In May, a blue ribbon list of U.S. financial men 
will visit Japan as guests of the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce and two other leading business organizations. 
The purpose of the trip, say Japanese spokesmen, is to 
make investing in Japan seem a “little less esoteric.” 

* Meanwhile, some Japanese steel companies are 
negotiating with U.S. lenders directly. Kobe Steel, for 
instance, has approached the Prudential Insurance Co. 
3ut the Pru says the talks are still “very preliminary.” 

The Japanese drive to get new capital from overseas 
coincides with a similar drive to boost exports, and a 
general liberalization of trade and foreign exchange con- 
trols. Moreover, it is rumored that the Kishi govern- 
ment shortly will allow a substantial increase in the 
proportion of foreign equity ownership allowed in 
Japanese companies—from the present 5% to 8% to a 
proposed level that could run as high as 20% for com- 
panies in the steel, chemical, textile, and electric ma- 
chinery industries. 


Plan for New England Rail Merger 


Is Derailed by Financial Troubles 


I'he proposal to merge the six major New England 
railroads, which rail men have called impractical ever 
since the idea was first advanced over a vear ago, is 
apparently dead—for the time being at least. E. Spence 
Niiller, president of the Maine Central RR, and head 
of the Assn. of New England Railroad Presidents, an- 
nounced last week that his group had concluded that a 
merger isn't feasible right now. 

Although Interstate Commerce Commission has given 
encouragement to rail combinations recently, the New 
F'ngland merger plan ran into financial trouble. Miller 
said that “depressed earnings’—the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine between them lost $20-million on pas- 
senger business last year—and low security prices were the 
chief factors behind the decision to end their talks. But 
he said that “if the earnings of the New England carriers 
can be increased by the amount of the passenger deficits, 
merger would be a distinct possibility.” Part of this 
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improvement, he added, might come from changes in 
freight handling methods that are currently under study 
by all six roads. 


Bank Reserve Requirements Should Be Set 


According to Turnover, Professors Say 


The U.S. system for figuring bank reserves came under 
sharp attack this week from two UCLA professors, Frank 
k.. Norton and Neil H. Jacoby, who served on the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers from 1953 to 1955, 
in a study financed by a group of West Coast banks. The 
study calls the present reserve system—which requires 
banks to hold reserves against demand deposits that range 
from 11% to 18% depending on the location of the 
bank—“basically defective” because geography is the con- 
trolling factor. 

They propose that banks be broken down in three 
classes based on the average turnover of their deposits. 
‘Then, they say, reserve requirements should be set accord- 
ingly, with the banks with the highest turnover holding 
the most in reserves. 

The Federal Reserve already has authority to elimi- 
nate the 14% reserve differential (18% vs. 164%) between 
central reserve city banks in New York and Chicago and 
banks in other reserve cities. But it appears doubtful that 
Fed is ready as yet to throw its full weight behind the 
Norton-Jacoby proposal, if only because of the opposition 
this would evoke from the larger of the so-called “country 
banks”—which probably would be forced to put up more 
in reserves than under present requirements. 


Finance Briefs 


The Supreme Court this week finally killed the 1955 
agreement made by the New Haven RR to repurchase 
131,000 of its own preferred shares from a syndicate of 
investment bankers (BW —Oct.10°59,p36). ‘The court 
said, in effect, that the original deal amounted to an 
“issuance of securities,” and as such was invalid without 
ICC approval. Had it stood, the New Haven would 
have had to pay $75 a share for stock that is now selling 
for $9.25. ‘The next move is up to the investment 
bankers, who have lost heavily in the deal, since they 
paid $60 a share for the stock. ‘They may attempt to 
collect from the men on the New Haven board who 
approved the original deal. 


British bankers this week were resigned to the prob- 
ability that the Bank of England would shortly agit 
new credit restrictions. Reportedly, the bank plans t 0 
use the “special deposit’ system first proposed in July, 
1958, when the post-Suez credit squeeze was lifted. Under 
this scheme, English banks would have to increase theit 
deposits with the Bank of England; the move 1s anal 
ogous to an increase in reserve requirements by the 
Federal Reserve Board in the U.S. But the impact 1s & 
pected to be moderate. The banks will be given plenty 
of warning; moreover, they have been cutting back on 
their loans since Christmas: 
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See why 
Pittsburgh Corning Products 
make the things you build 
look better, last longer, cost less 


example: FOAMGLAS’ Roof 
Insulation for a dry roof 
that keeps heat where it belongs 


Only when a roof insulation is completely impervious to moisture, can it keep heat where it belongs 
inside in winter, outside in summer. Most insulations soak up water and vapor like a sponge. Their 

efficiency sags. FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation, on the other hand, absorbs no moisture. Because of its 

scaled glass cells it stays dry—even when a roof leak develops. Insulating value stays constant. 

And remember this: FOAMGLAS will never melt or warp with the application of hot bitumens or in 

strong sunlight. Joints stay true and tight. Furthermore, its high compressive strength makes FOAMGLAS 

a strong, firm base for built-up roofing. For these and a host of other reasons, it pays to standardize 


on FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation. 


‘Take advantage of the coupon on page 3 of this advertisement. 


PITTSBURGH 












example: FOAMGLAS* Industrial 
Insulation shrugs off seacoast 
atmospheres to keep heat 
in its place at this refinery 








The salt and moisture laden atmospheres of seacoast locations are a constant threat to the performance 
of most industrial insulations. Not to FOAMGLAS. This unique all-glass insulation is completely 
impervious to all moisture . . . even when acid fumes are present as they are in many industrial plants. 


That’s why this Gulf Coast refinery used FOAMGLAS to insulate low temperature piping and fraction- 
ating equipment. Results: a constant level of insulating effectiveness; no moisture pickup in the insulation 





to corrode metal walls of piping or equipment; minimum maintenance. And the incombustibility of 
FOAMGLAS helps keep safety well in hand. 


Whether your need is for piping and equipment insulation or for roof insulation as described on the 
preceding page, FOAMGLAS has no equal for constant performance, long life and low maintenance. 


Take advantage of the coupon on the next page of this advertisement. 


PITTSBURG 


example: new Sculptured Glass 
Modules for design vitality 
through an artful use of 
architectural light and shade 








This bulletin discusses and illustrates Sculptured Glass Modules— Pittsburgh Corning’s latest contribution 
to the vitality of building design. Inside or out, a wall or partition can now gain full textural impact 
from the artful interplay of light and shade. Patterns pressed deep into the surface of each module create 
nearly endless capacity to achieve a variety of effects hitherto impossible. And a single material carries 
the effect on both sides of a wall, partition or panel. Four patterns in 12 colors and clear are currently 
available—on architects’ specifications only. Check coupon for your copy. 





PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept. F-40, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me descriptive literature on the products checked below. 
C1 FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation [] PC GLASS BLOCKS 
[] FOAMGLAS Low Temperature Insulation [] The PC 4x 12 Block 
C) FOAMGLAS Insulation for Industrial Piping ] PC Color Glass Blocks 
(1) FOAMGLAS STAY-DRY Pipe Insulation [_] FOAMSIL®, the Acid-proof 


for Building Service Lines Insulating Refractory 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

(0 FOAMGLAS Insulation for Curtain ] PC Sculptured Glass Modules | 

Wall Panels | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


Name 





Company 





Address___ a 








a a ___ Zone State 
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MINERS at Holden are among West Virginia’s lucky 


57,000 


employed in highly mechanized industry. Pay averages $120 a week. 


DU PONT’S big multi-product plant at Belle represents big 
investment, but employment in chemical industry is only 27,000. 


a 


STATE CAPITOL in Charleston is located 
on the Kanawha River, one of the inland 
waterways so important to state’s economy. 
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West Virginia Draws 


Sen. 
Humphrey will be pretty clearly deter- 
mined in the West Virginia Democra- 
tic primary. Coming on the heels of 
the indecisive W 
contest, the West Virginia election has 


Generally, West Virginia is a quiet 
state that suffers its politics and eco- 
nomic and social problems without 
much national attention. In fact, parts 
of it—far from the bustling steel mills 
of the Northern Panhandle or thc 
belching chemical plants of the Ka 
nawha Valley—are so quiet they wer 
selected by the Navy and the National 
Science Foundation as sites for the 
carth’s big radio telescope ears to space 

But for the past few weeks and up 
until May 10, the date of its Presiden- 
tial primary, the Mountain State sud- 
denly finds itself, not too comfortably, 
in the U.S. spotlight. 

Both its politics and its economic 
distress, with unemployment in the 
hardest-hit area running as high as 
30%, have become important beyond 
its river boundaries on the west and 
the mountains on the east. 

Politically, it is quite likely that the 


fortunes of Sen. John F’. Kennedy and, 


lesser extent, of Hubert 


to a 


isconsin popul it 


turned into one of the key 
tion tests 

Kennedy once felt sut 
ture the popular there. Now, 
both state and professional 
politicians are backing Humphrey, and 
the odds favor the Minnesota senator in 
a close fight. If Kennedy 
substantial margin, in_ the 
is 95% Protestant, then 
leaders can point to the loss as 
reason for sidetracking his nomination 
e New Focus—Perhaps more than any 
thing, what has now become a key 
primary election has focused attention 
on West Virginia’s economic problems 
These have existed for som« 
but few people outside the state—cer 


pre conven 
he could cap 
vote 


national 


loses by l 
state that 
Democratic 
a big 


VCa¥»s, 
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uneconomical. 


ad 


potlight 


tainly not many federal agencies or even 
Congress—have given them much atten- 
tion. To a large extent, West Virginia’s 
problems have been considered local in 
nature, but they are typical of those 
areas with chronic unemployment such 
as portions of Pennsylvania and New 
England—for which federal assistance 
cap has long been asked, but not forthcome 
ia | ing. Right now, another distressed areas 
1onal bill is moving through Congress, but 
and its fate is still uncertain. 
or 10 * A Case Study—Thus, the attention 
West Virginia is getting is most un- 
usual. In all probability, the spotlight 
will fade after May 10. Actually, West 
Virgina as an economic case study prob- 
ably deserves better. It’s a state that 
could be serving as an economic micro- 
cosm of what the new age of automa- 
tion and the shifting demands for cer- seach q 
tain products will mean to the U.S., ; 
perhaps the world, in the years to come. | WELL-TATLORED mine town, Holden, enjoys relative prosperity with Island Creek Coal 
Laid out for all to see is the political | Co.—one of the biggest of the modern mining companies—as chief employer. 
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economic issue—at least the one the 
Democrats seem to want to debate—of 
how to allocate vour resources and make 
use of them for the greatest general 
good in an age of plenty. Most of the 
industry that West Virginia has is rela- 
tively prosperous, with a good future, 
from a corporate viewpoint. Yet the 
state is beset by chronic unemployment 
with no short-range solution in sight. 
It's not that the state doesn’t have 
resources. Unlike some of the de- 
pressed areas of New England, it is 
blessed with a wealth of raw materials, 
water supplies, cheap transportation, 
and a proximity to the biggest markets 
of the country. 
¢ Stepchild—But West Virginia, in 
cashing in on these doesn’t get 
big manpowcr-using industries. And un- 
fortunately, the state has been unable to 
lean on defense spending as a crutch 
to its sagging employment. Its three 
major defense facilities are all idle now 
and either up for sale or being con- 
sidered for sale. In the four-year period 
1955-59, military contracts awarded to 
West Virginia amounted to only one- 
tenth of 1% of the U.S. total of $76.7 
billion. 


assets, 


Mountain State History 


West Virginia has plaved an advance, 
if ultimately minor, historical role. Its 
mountains had to be crossed and fron- 
tier outposts established to open the 
West and test the mettle of the pio- 
neers—who then went on to gold, oil, 


rich farms, and wealth in Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and the Plain States. It was at 
Harper's Ferry, W. Va., that John 


Brown’s ill-fated raid foretold the tragic 
denouement of slavery. Later, in the 
Civil War, it was West Virginia’s de- 
fection as a border territory of the 
South that helped the Union cause. 

In economic historv, oil was discov- 
ered and exploited in West Virginia, 
he!ping to form the beginnings of that 
giant industry, long before the big 
‘Texas fields came in. Natural gas has 
been heating West Virginia homes and 
fueling its factories for years, at dirt 
cheap prices, a forerunner of the burst- 
ing gas business that has pushed the 
fuel to all parts of the country since 
World War II and created what is now 
being billed as the battle of the fuels. 
¢ Black Diamonds—Then, of course, 
there is coal, the black diamonds that 
have hung around the neck of the state 
and which still form the base of the 
Mountain State’s economy. One out 
of every eight nonfarm workers is em- 


ployed in the mining industry, about 
57,000 in February, 1960. Of the other 
= 3 industries, metals Ro oe about 


,000 and chemicals 27,000. 

It was in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia that John L. Lewis rose to power 
and, in the depths of the Great Depres- 
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sion, created the industrial union move- 
ment. It was Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers who formed the CIO 
and led it out of craft-unionism. 

But it was also Lewis and his miners 
who, carly in the 1920s, set a pattern 
that some day would help br:ng the 
kind of economic distress—joblessness in 
the midst of high production—that 
West Virginia is combating and that 
some other industries and states are 
beginning to face. Lewis’ policy openly 
fostered mechanization. 


ll. More Coal, 


West Virginia’s peak production vear 
for coal was 1947, when 176,157,000 
tons of bituminous coal were produced. 
It took 114,371 miners to do that job. 
Ten vears later, the state dug 155-mil- 
lion tons of coal, with 80,000 workers. 

During the 1958-59 recession and 
steel strike period, mine employment 
dropped to 40,000. Last February, 
with coal output running about 4.4% 
ahead of a vear ago, employment was 
3.1% behind February, 1959. 

At the same time, the average weekly 
carnings of miners rose from $103.32 


Fewer Jobs 


in February, 1959, $118.70 on the 
strength of a $2-a-day wage boost 


granted by the operators. That com- 
pares with $92.79 for manufacturing 
wages in the state. As one West Vir- 
ginian put it: “The miner who is work- 
ing is the economic royalist of the 
state.” 
° ee Bill—I'or the coal indus- 
, this has meant being able to com- 
sl and to look forward to a contin- 
ued strong position, as an energy fuel. 












It is mechanization and 
paving ne it the expense of manpower, 

In 1925, the coal industrv as a whole 
aa some 600,000 men, produc. 
ing about 4.52 tons a day each. ‘Today, 
the industrv turns out about 12. tons 
per man-day with something less than 
200,000 workers. 

All of this mechanization has cost 
the coal industry $1-billion in the last 
10 vears. But it has been the onh 
way coal could continue to compete 
in the fuel markets. Island Creek Coal 
Co., one of the biggest in the industry 
with headquarters at Huntington, W 
Va., gives a direct picture of what the 
constant wage boosts have meant. To 
offset last vear’s wage increase, it spent 
$5-million for super highspeed equip- 
ment. This vear it 1s spending more 
for mechanization, including a_ new 
3,200-hp. Dravo Corp. riverboat ore 
hauler that can haul twice the tonnage 


automation 


of its predecessors up the Ohio River 
with the same crew. 

e New Life—F'ar from being a sick in- 
dustrv, coal now seems to have a new 
lease on life. Just as important as the 
rapid mechanization is the _ profes- 


sional management that has taken over. 
Mergers that have created the giant 
Consolidation Coal Co. with sales over 
$300-million have given the industry 
new stability. This concentration 1s 
likelv to continue, because of the de- 
mands for capital and the growing mar- 
ket needs for long-term assured supplies. 
There is still enough coal to last al- 
most indefinitely. In West Virginia 
alone, there are 52-billion tons of re- 
coverable As for future mar- 
kets, one estimate is that by 1965 c 
consumption will hit 523-million ns 
with another 4+2-million tons exported. 
Electric power generation, according to 
this figuring, is the fastest growing mar- 
ket—a situation that augurs well for 
the West Virginia coal companies. 
This optimism stems in part from a 


reserves. 


new spirit of cooperation among the 
operators and their necessary adjuncts 
—the transportation industries. Rail- 


roads in the last two vears, with the ten- 
tative blessing of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, have been signing 
volume contracts that cut the price of 
transportation. The Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. put Raymond Salvati, prest- 
dent of Island Creek Coal, on its board, 
an unusual move for the industrv. 

‘The railroads,” savs Salvati, “‘realize 
coal has to be competitive and they are 
now going after the traffic.” 

But all this glowing promise can't 
hide the fact that in the coal mine 
arcas of West Virginia poverty exists 
and state unemployment—71,000 in 
January, or 11.4% of the work force—te- 
mains unsolved. As Gov. Cecil Under- 
wood, a Republican with a Democratic 
legislature, told this year’s session: 
“Many of our people are hungry, but 
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stainless steel 


No other metal has the strength, beauty and 
versatile qualities that serve you so well today 
and promise so much for tomorrow. 


There is nothing 
like stainless steel 


for AUTOMOBILES 














McLouth Steel Corporation, + 
Detroit 17, Michigan Spa 7 


Steel 
Manufacturers of high quality 


EF * . Look for the STEELMARK 
Stainless and ( ‘arbon Steels on the products you buy. 


VICLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 
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beef ‘em uy 








These beefs are headin’ for the last roundup in tiptop shape. 
They’ll pull down premium prices largely because they’ve been 
fed minerals supplied by Victor Stock Food phosphates. 


As all good ranchers know, cattle grow bigger, fatten faster, 
have better bone structure when they get the correct daily 
ration of essential minerals, calcium, and phosphorus. Since 
natural feed in many areas lacks proper mineralization, feeds 
must be fortified. For this, stockmen use Victor calcium phos- 
phates or sodium phosphates. 


Maybe it’s time you took stock of some of your problems... 
turned ’em over to our technical servicemen. The range of ways 
they can help with Victor chemicals is as big as all outdoors. 
No wonder so many experts say, ‘‘Jt pays to see Victor.” 


ry 





\ 





- TRIPOLY 
perks up 
Pluto 


Kids say...and do...the 
darnedest things. Like park- 
ing toy pets in the family 
wash. And though Mom may 
have other problems on her 
mind, she knows that this 
menagerie will come out clean 
—thanks largely to Victor 
polyphosphates. 


For, as so many soapers know, 
Victor sodium polyphosphates 
(both tetra and tripoly) com- 
bine their synergistic action 
with soaps and detergents to 
assure greater cleansing ac- 
tion,even in the hardest water, 
prevents iron stains, too! 


Our technical people would 
like to show you how prob- 
lems have a way of going 
““down the drain’’ quickly 
when Victor chemicals get 
into the act. For the fastest 
way to find out why more 
than 40 industries say, “It 
pays to see Victor,’’ use the 
coupon on the back page. 














rormates 
add to the fun 


It’s great to forget your worries and woes in 
the wonderful world of woods and water. Per- 
sonal comfort, of course, adds to the pleasure. 
It’s here that Victor formates and oxalates 
help make a worthwhile contribution. 


For instance, Victor aluminum formate solu- 
tion is widely used in water-repellent formula- 
tions that will “rain-proof” outdoor wearing 
apparel. And when it comes to leather goods, 
all top-grade tanners know the value of Victor 
chemicals. For chrome tanning solutions, so- 
dium formate speeds tanning time, gives 
leather greater smoothness and fullness. And 
for leather stuffing compounds, many tanners 
specify Victor’s oxalic acid. 

Next time you need a helping hand with one 
of your chemical problems, call in a Victor 
technical service consultant for confidential 


assistance. He’ll show you that the woods are 
full of ways our chemicals can help. To find 
Out_.why-—‘“It pays to see Victor,” fill in the 
couponon'the back page. 
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pivision ot Stauffer chemical Company 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


Box 572, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals: 


[] Our company is in the 


industry. 
Please send your latest Victafile. 


| We wish to have a discussion with a Victor representative. Please have 
him call for an appointment. 


Name Title 
Company 


Address 


City 





idustry. 
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WALT SICHA CASTS 


If the fathers of today’s foundrymen 
had looked at the blueprints for this 
aluminum impeller, their response would 
have been, “Impossible!” Neither alloys 
nor casting techniques of a generation 
ago were equal to such demands for 
quantity production of intricate shapes. 

Then along came inquisitive re- 
searcher Walt Sicha. Over the years, 
Walt and his staff of 70 investigated 
thousands of experimental composi- 
tions. They’ve found about two dozen 


alloys that make today’s casting pos- 
sible—and economical. What’s more, 
Walt says that if none of these fits your 
requirements, give him some time and 
he’ll find another that does. 

When they’ve picked the right alloy, 
Walt and his specialists will tackle 
technique. Because these men played 
leading roles in making aluminum cast- 
ing commercially practical by every 
known method—sand, die, plaster and 
permanent mold—their counsel carries 


helps you design it, make it, sell it 


THE UNCASTABLE 


the stamp of authority and reliability. 

Walt Sicha is representative of 
Alcoa’s 762 research specialists, by far 
the largest staff of any light-metals 
company. These are the people who 
built the aluminum industry. Their 
continuing contributions are one more 
example of the added values we put into 
every pound of Alcoa® Aluminum you 
buy. Aluminum Company of America, 
2016-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 





Alcoa has hundreds of 
Walt Sichas to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 12 
of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing you 
the very latest in aluminum alloys and 
applications. 

2. Product Development by specialists 
in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
duction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all commer- 
cial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 


Added Values 
With Alcoa 
Aluminum 


. . is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-D 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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many more despair. It is most import- 
ant, I believe, that we restore to them 
the dignity of hope... .” 


ill. Other Industries 


Unfortunately, West Virginia’s other 
major industries—iron and steel, chemi- 
cal, glass and pottery—haven’t been able 
to take up the slack left by coal. ‘They, 
too, are in the automation race. 

Take chemicals. By any measure, 
West Virginia’s Kanawha Valley, from 
Gauley Bridge to Huntington, is a rich 
industrial area, heavy with plant invest- 
ment by the biggest companies in the 
business—du Pont, Union Carbide, In- 
ternational Nickel. But chemical com- 
panies don’t hire lots of labor—although 
what thev do hire is high paid. Even so, 
chemical jobs jumped from 6,600 just 
before the war to a high of 28,000 in 
1957; since then thev have leveled off. 
Just recently, du Pont’s plant at Belle 
had to modernize to remain com- 
petitive and laid off several hundred 
emplovees. ““We hope,” says plant man- 
ager Steve Otto, “this results in ex- 
pansion.” 

Emplovment in iron and steel, in 

the state’s Northern Panhandle, which 
has two of the big mills—Weirton and 
Wheeling Steel—after jumping sharply 
during the war has leveled off, though 
annual pavrolls were at a record high 
in 1959. Again, automation. 
e New Plants—West Virginia, rich as 
it is with cheap power, good waterways 
—the Kanawha, the Ohio, the Monon- 
gahela—ample labor supply, and easily 
reached markets—has been able to at- 
tract some major industries. Kaiser 
Aluminum built a $200-million plant 
at Ravenswood along the Ohio for roll 
ing plants, sheet, and foil. It emplovs 
about 2,900 people, but in five vears 
has had 100,000 applications for jobs. 
Other plants have gone up or are going 
up—a Corning Glass Works plant in the 
[astern Panhandle, expansion by Union 
Carbide, and a new chemical plant by 
Montecatini, Italy’s big industrial or- 
ganization. 

But these plants—the Montecatini 
plant costing $10-million will employ 
only about 200 a vear—can’t give West 
Virginia the employment growth it 
needs to solve the basic problem. At 
least, not until the river vallevs gain 
more satellite plants to go with the 
main industries. Kaiser, for one, had 
expected that, but the 1957-58 recession 
is blamed for retarding the develop- 
ment. 


IV. What to Do 


With the recession and then the steel 
strike coming on top of it, and now 
with the attention the state has 
suddenly and somewhat unwillingly 
achieved, vou find a new sense of ur- 


gency among politicians, businessmen, 
and labor leaders. 

Mhey recognize that the state’s prob- 
lem of chronic unemployment can be 
solved cither by having its people leave 
for jobs in other states or by creating 
new cmplovment opportunities. —Be- 
cause the state’s out-migration rate al- 
ready is one of the highest in the U.S. 
—from 1950 to 19558 it ranked only be- 
hind Arkansas and Mississippi—they are 
eager to move the jobs to the people 
instead, a policy pushed by electric 
utilities which generate power from 
cheap, nearby coal. 
¢ Road Blocks—But the state is run- 
ning into obstacles. Its rugged topog- 
raphy doesn’t leave much flat land suit- 
able for plants. There is a history of 
labor strife, which still discourages pros- 
pects even though labor-management 
relations have turned harmonious. And 
the dominance of mining and metals 
sets a wage pattern too high to attract 
and keep the very kind of industry West 
Virginia needs—companies that use 
manv workers in relation to investment. 
¢ Measures—Some cfforts are being 
made to overcome or offset these and 
other handicaps. 

The new Economic Development 
Agencv is tackling the basic problem of 
topography, for instance. L. E. Ward 
Jr., the executive director (formerh 
head of Norfolk & Western’s develop- 
ment department), savs: “We've got to 
map out and convince authorities to 
hold on to our usable land—zone it.” 
He also has started plans for “peanut 
dams” which would hold precious wa- 
ter in the state’s many narrow gorges. 

Centers are being started to qualify 
the “emplovable unemploved”’ for new 
jobs by retraining them. In the pilot 
run at Welch, in the heart of the coal 
distress area, 100 men—averaging 35 
vears old—got a year’s training in auto 
mechanics, machine shop, mine me- 
chanics, woodwork, welding. (Offset- 
ting this, in part, is the United Mine 
Workers’ strict rule that a miner must 
remain a miner to share in pension and 
hospitalization benefits; this particu- 
larly immobilizes older workers who 
sweat it out until thev are eligible.) 

After vears in which the coal industry 
neglected basic research and tended to 
assume it discharged its obligation to 
workers by contributing to their wel- 
fare fund, a new Scientific Advisory 
Council on the Uses of Coal has been 
formed to develop new uses for coal. 
And the Norfork & Western, whose 
health is tied to the coal region, has 
hired Fantus Area Research, Inc., to 
make an economic study of a five-state 
area that takes in West Virginia. 
¢ Behind the Tax Structure—In  sup- 
port of these and other attempts to in- 
vigorate the state’s economy there are 
advantages in addition to the natural 
resources and location: The state has a 
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From this 
“idea book” 





Ways to cut 
office costs 








What’s your office problem? Whether Fireproof record keeping equip- 
it’s to cut office costs, save space, ment; Automation accessories. A 
make the individual office worker gold mine of ideas. 


more efficient or improve office ap- 
pearance, the new 248-page Shaw- 
Walker Office Guide can help you. 
It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Clutter-Proof 
desks; Correct seating chairs; Fil- SHAW-WALKER 
ing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Simplified filing systems; MUSKEGON 30, MICHIGAN 


FREE (o office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 














FASTER speep 





Now Viking Positive Displacement, Heavy-Duty type 
pumps, made of stainless steel, monel, mild steel and 
other alloys, can be operated up to 100% rated speed 
on thin liquids. 
By increasing the capacity and speed of a pump, 
upwards of $300 to $400 can be saved on some sizes. 
Entirely new, modern foundry facilities and manu- 
facturing processes enable the complete line of Viking 
alloy Pumps to meet still more exacting requirements. 
If your specifications call for alloy pumps, see how 
you, too, can save on our new line of full speed Viking 
alloy Pumps. 
For information, send today for catalog series M 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, lowa, U. S. A. In Canada, it’s ‘““ROTO-KING’’ pumps 


Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities—See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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tax structure that is attractive to busi. 
ness. West Virginia itself has no cop. 
porate or personal income tax, depends 
for its tax collections on a variable BtOss 
receipts and a 2% consumers sales tay 
Local governments have notably low 
property tax rates. 

But attractive as the tax structure 
may appear at first glance, a number of 
people are beginning to wonder just 
how desirable it is. ‘The question is not 
simply that it bears heavily on the low 
income families. (Gov. Underwood 
failed this vear to persuade the legis. 
lature to exempt food from the sales 
tax and make up the loss by raising the 
rate to 3%.) The question, rather, js 
whether the state and local governments 
are strapped bv low tax rates to a level 
of expenditures that falls short of West 
Virginia’s needs. 

Those who raise this question--and 
the implicit one of higher taxes on busi- 
ness and the rich—feel the state should 
provide more money and leadership. 

The money would go for both promo- 
tion and construction of public works 
Steve Otto, the du Pont executive, 
thinks the “real problem is dramatizing” 
what the state has to offer. The In- 
dustrial & Publicity Commission now 
has only about $125,000 as an annual 
budget. The Economic Development 
Agency’s budget for the next fiscal vear 
is also modest, only $200,000. More 
schools, roads, and recreation facilities 
are required to make the state more de- 
sirable—and provide employment during 
their construction. And communities 
need to make themselves appear more 
attractive. “It is futile,” savs the De- 
velopment Agency’s Ward, “to try for 
new industry until community facilities 
are adequate. Prospects take one look 
at an outdoor privy and the next thing 
thev want to see is the state line.” 

e Other Medicine—Some communities 
have their own development groups, 
but men such as Dr. Leo Fishman, pro- 
fessor of economics and finance at West 
Virginia University in Morgantown, 
question their effectiveness. ‘The state, 
savs Miles Stanley, head of the state 
AFL-CIO, must assume a stronger role. 

One method would be to strengthen 
the office of governor. Under present 
law, he cannot succeed himself. And 
he has only one vote on the Board of 
Public Works which draws up the 
budget. 

A stronger governor’s first task would 
be to change the prevailing attitudes 
toward taxes, and that would take some 
doing. Men like Brooks Cottle, editor 
of the Morgantown Post, point to 4 
medical center on the state university's 
new campus—and note that it all was 
built on a penny-on-the-bottle pop tax 
with not a cent borrowed. A Tax Study 
Commission, charged with seeking ways 
of raising more taxes, has yet to come 
up with a recommendation. END 
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pay A. P. GREEN REFRACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD'S INDUSTRIES 
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: A. P. GREEN REFRACTORIES 
| USED IN WORLD RECORD BREAKING 


> not 


: CAT CRACKER AT ESSO 


sales 
r the 
: Recently a new world’s record of continuous serv- 
level ice was set by the No. 3 fluid catalytic cracking 
Vest unit at Baton Rouge refinery of Esso Standard, 


al division of Humble Oil and Refining Company. 








busi- Its regenerator was lined with specially developed 
ould Green Company castable refractories which were 
1p. . . . ° . 
= applied with a pneumatic gun. Placed in operation 
orks. March 19, 1956, the cat cracker ran 1399 days... 
sth beating the former record by 334 days! The 
~~ petroleum industry is another of the basic in- 
= | dustries of the world in which A. P. Green re- 
| fractory products have provided excellent service 
lvear | for 50 years. 
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e~ Esso Standard’s No. 3 This is a sketch of a section of the regenerator wall of 
West Ne eas ah Esso’s No. 3 catalytic cracking unit at Baton Rouge. 
a Baton Rouge Refinery. A. P. Green’s KAST-O-LITE Gunning Refractory was 
state pneumatically applied to a thickness of three inches for 
i high insulating effect. Then one inch of Green’s KS-4 
resent | abrasion resistant castable refractory was gunned into the 
- Hexteel Mesh. The lining gave almost four years of un- 
0 ° . . . 
a the interrupted service and is going back “‘on stream” with 
id only very minor repairs required. 
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aes: © 9) 3 G38) AwaNUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HIGH QUALITY REFRAC- 
yp tax FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS TORIES INCLUDING: FIRE CLAY, HIGH ALUMINA, SEMI-SILICA, SILICA, 
Study} MULLITE, SILICON CARBIDE, ZIRCON, AND BASIC PRODUCTS. 
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Sales Offices in the Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and throughout the world. 
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As the use of plastics materials increases, more and more new product 
ideas are sparked in designers’ minds. The result is new sales for the 
manufacturer and new convenience for the buyer. Just as often, these 
plastics materials are used to bring old products up to date—to give them 
longer life, more attractive appearance, greatly improved utility. Here 
are some examples of how Dow plastics do these jobs well... 


PLASTICS STAR IN NEW 
PRODUCT DESIGN... 


CAMERA CRADLES T0 BABY BATHS! 


Four members of Dow's plastics family play starring roles more and more 
in design and production of new products of all kinds. For example, the 
newest of these plastics—Pelaspan®—provides an ideal solution to the 


problem of safely cradling fragile 
and cameras, during shipment. 


A major manufacturer of camera 
equipment faced a problem of prevent- 
ing damage to expensive movie cameras 
during shipment. Usual packaging ma- 
terials had the costly disadvantage of 
passing a high degree of shock on to the 
camera inside, rather than absorbing 





moderate heat—steam or hot water-— 
expand up to 40 times their original 
smooth-surfaced 


volume to form a 


objects, such as delicate instruments foam. In a mold, Pelaspan expands and 
fuses, taking the precise shape of the 
mold, even to matching intricate con- 


it. They found that form-fitting Pelaspan volutions and contours. 








completely protects cameras, however, 
because it is so shock-absorbent. Even 
when these packages are dropped, there 
is no damaging “rebound” of the con- 
tents. Pelaspan is composed of expand- 
able polystyrene beads which, under 


In addition to making a truly form- 


fitting package, a major design ad- 
vantage of Pelaspan is its property of 
variable energy absorption, which varies 
as the density of the foam. During 


expansion, density can be varied from 
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one pound to 10 pounds per cubic foot, 
making it easy to produce a shipping 
package having the exact degree of 
shock absorption needed. 

This camera producer also gained a 
plus-factor in the improved appearance 
of the new package. The smooth sur- 
face of clean, white Pelaspan makes 
it an attractive point-of-sale display 
package! 

Another of Dow’s modern plastics 
family is Tyril®. This tough molding 
material is right at home in the kitchen 

. and in the dining room, too... 
thanks to good looks. Among the great 
number of things being made from 





Tyril are hot dog cookers and beverage 
sets. Fruit and food acids won't affect 
it, and Tyril is virtually unbreakable! 
Tyril has the production virtues of ex- 





er— cellent flow and good moldability. 
‘inal Dow's newest high-impact thermo- 
aced plastic formulation is Styron® 440. A 
and |, good example of the new products it 
the makes possible is the rotary card file 
con- at right. Styron 440 gives this newly 
designed file extra impact strength. It 
rm- won't warp, nor will rough treatment 
ad- affect the appearance of the tough, 


y of lustrous shell. Inside, ribbed separators 
iries keep the cards in order .. . ribs that 
ring can be formed accurately, thanks to the 
rom excellent moldability of Styron 440. 

Sheet extruded from Styron 475 is 
the most widely used of all Dow 
thermoplastics. This versatile, econom- 
ical vacuum-forming material will easily 
take almost any shape and detail. For 
example, the new child’s night light 
makes good use of the formability of 
Styron 475 sheet to produce a life-like, 
three-dimensional scene on the back-lit 
translucent facing. And in the baby 
bath shown here, Styron 475 sheet gives 
lasting strength to resist chipping and 
damage, as well as good looks that soap 
and oil won't harm. Won't dent, rust 
or scratch a table top, either. 








HOW ABOUT YOUR PRODUCTS? Have you considered how modern Dow THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
plastics materials might increase the sales appeal of ycur products? So wide 

is the range of Dow materials and formulations that there’s almost sure to MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

be some which can not only improve your present products, but which may 
inspire new items for your line. There are literally dozens to choose from, 
each backed by specialized Dow assistance and counsel . . . from color 
styling to production, on up to marketing help if you need it. For more 
information, write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, 
Plastics Merchandising Department 1755AF4-30. See ‘'The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’’ on NBC-TV 














ROCKWELL-STANDARD...Growth through leadership 





Cargo to 


Horse Junction is fed, clothed and supplied entirely 
by truck. And helping to keep these vehicles rolling 
safely, surely and on time is one of the important jobs 
of Rockwell-Standard. 

Through its vast coast-to-coast network of 22 manu- 
facturing plants, Rockwell-Standard supplies the great- 
est names in the automotive and allied industries with 
complete driving assemblies for commercial trucks, 
military vehicles, farm, materials handling and con- 
struction equipment. Included are axles, springs, 


— 


This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broad scope of the activities of 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation. 





ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


CORPORATION 


CRAZY HORSE JUNCTION 


Like more than 25,000 other U. S. communities, Crazy 


brakes, transmissions and transfer cases—every com- 
ponent between engine and wheels. 

Widely diversified, both within and outside the auto- 
motive industry, Rockwell-Standard’s basic guiding 
philosophy is the manufacture of products essential to 
the growth and maintenance of a dynamic economy — 
to progress through aggressive research, engineering 
and sound expansion. This has been accomplished 
through 50 years, by supplying products that know no 
compromise with the quality standards of the valued 


customers Rockwell-Standard proudly serves. 


ROCKWELL 





STANDARD 


GENERAL OFFICES: CO 





The 22 plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products +» TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES +» HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 


SIONS + GARY® GRATING + BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT + AIR-MAZE® FILTERS - 


KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other Rockwell-Standard 


BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER® and COMMANDER 
products: 


AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS + AUTOMOTIVE SEATING + LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + FORGINGS 
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Incomes Up Despite Bad Weather 
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1953-55 FEBRUARY JANUARY &% CHANGE 

AVERAGE 1959 1960 VS. YEAR AGO 
Alabama ........ $286.4 $388.6 $404.9 + 6.8% 
POUSRE occccvces 41.9 56.8 64.4 + 9.0 
Pere rrre 126.9 191.9 203.3 + 9.5 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 190.6 190.7 + 3.7 
ee eee 2,341.7 3,243.9 3,542.2 + 10.8 
Colorado ..cccoe 27.2 310.2 337.3 +10.0 
Connecticut ...... 440.7 573.0 601.8 + 6.7 
Delaware ..... ee 78.6 107.0 120.2 +14.5 
District of Columbia 158.2 189.7 203.8 + 2.5 
ENE 2cccceeas 456.8 730.5 834.9 +12.3 
Georgia ...ccece 383.2 494.1 531.4 + 9.6 
eS eee ee 76.0 106.9 111.9 + 4.5 
RE: ie-a'ncene mbieiare 74.5 99.3 100.8 + 3.6 
BOING cscs neeee 1,677.5 2,130.1 2,220.3 + 6.2 
Indiane ..ccccce 663.5 827.6 868.9 + 7.6 
BOWS wc ccc aceces 357.3 470.7 452.6 — 0.2 
Kemsas .ccccccce 281.8 378.9 375.7 + 0.9 
Kentucky eure 307.1 370.6 359.4 + 0.9 
Lovisiana ....... 318.3 421.1 424.0 + 4.3 
errr re ‘ 112.8 136.5 144.6 + 7.1 
Maryland ....... 432.3 584.5 609.8 + 49 
Massachusetts .... 799.8 1,024.0 1,081.4 | + 6.1 
| Pree : 1,234.1 1,481.6 1,583.3 +13.9 
Minnesota ...... 7 434.8 561.5 587.6 + 6.1 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 196.5 199.5 + 5.8 
ree 600.9 767.8 797.5 + 5.1 
Montana ....... e 92.3 117.0 105.6 ‘ — 4.2 
Nebraska ..... ee 182.5 249.0 252.1 4.1 + 2.0 
Nevada ....... - 43.1 62.8 66.9 670 + 6.7 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 97.9 100.5 1026 + 4.8 
New Jersey...... 982.9 1,268.1 1,344.8 73549 + 68 
New Mexico 91.8 133.1 136.7 142.3 + 6.9 
New York wee = 2,887.9 3,578.3 3,796.2 3,844.1 + 7.4 
North Carolina ... 429.0 561.6 597.2 603.4 + 7.4 
North Dakota .... 67.4 94.7 83.5 87.2 — 7.9 
| SORE Eee - 1,476.3 1,878.7 1,968.2 2,029.0 + 8.0 
Oklahoma ...... 268.5 338.6 352.4 354.0 + 4.5 
a ee ‘ 249.8 320.3 335.8 341.6 + 6.7 
Pennsylvania - 1,678.6 2,033.4 2,129.2 + 6.6 
Rhode Island ..... 129.9 149.5 161.2 +10.2 
South Carolina ... 210.0 258.4 279.7 + 9.7 
South Dakota .... 73.7 98.9 93.1 — 6.2 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 447.4 447.7 ~ 23 
i oe B,t829 1,477.7 1,495.5 + 2.8 
Ee 98.1 137.8 145.3 © + 9.1 
Vermont ....... e 45.9 57.8 60.2 © + 
Sok nia, Se eee ° 383.3 561.3 579.5 j + 
Washington ‘ 418.0 528.4 544.6 + 
West Virginia .... 209.7 263.7 259.6 } 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 662.1 705.1 +} 
Rion oor 56 4 57.1 + 


ivoire, 1 1960, sabia rss 1960, ond unabn 1959, revised, 
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Heavy snows and sub-zero tem- 
peratures belted many of the nation’s 
mdustrial centers in mid-February, 
shortening work-weeks and trimming 
earnings. Preliminary data published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indi- 
cate that average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing in 36 states were lower 
in February than in the previous month, 
falling as much as $12 in South Dakota, 
and $10 in Idaho. Snow blanketed 
much of the Midwest and the Eastern 
Seaboard, including many Southern 
states where snow is a phenomenon. In 
nearly half of the U.S., outdoor work 
was cut to a minimum. 
¢ Gain Over Year Ago—Despite the 
vagaries of the weather, February per- 
sonal incomes across the nation scored 
a 6.9% gain over February, 1959, and 
the biggest annual improvement since 
before the steel strike. According to 
BUSINESS WEEK’s Measure of Personal 
Income, purses were fatter than a vear 
ago in all but four states: North — 
(—7.9%), South Dakota (—6.2% 
Montana (—+.2%), and Iowa (—0.2% ‘ 
—all farm states. 

Delaware and Michigan enjoved the 
biggest vearly gains, 14.5% and 13.9% 
respectively. Both states reflect the 
February surge in auto production 
which totted up the second biggest 
lebruary output in history (1955, still 
holds the record). Chrysler Corp. ex- 
panded its assembly operations at New- 
ark, Del., where it was already building 
Plymouths and Dodges, to add produc- 
tion facilities for the new Valiant near 
the end of February. General Motors’ 
big plant at Wilmington was running at 
top speed, too. 

The big push was even more apparent 
in Michigan, where new vehicles were 
rolling off the assembly lines at a fast 
clip as auto makers rushed to fill the 
backlog of orders that piled up during 
the steel famine, and restock their deal- 
crs with new models to meet spring 
demand. 

New England exhibited some of its 
famous Yankee spunk in February. De- 
spite severe weather, some soft spots 
in textiles, apparel, and leather, and a 
major work stoppage in Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Fore River Shipyard in 
Ouincv, Mass., nonfarm emplovment 
was higher than a vear ago in all six 
states—some 84.100 jobs. “And almost 
one-third of the increases occurred in 
the kev durable goods segment of the 
regions’ economy. 

From January to February, incomes 
rose 1.8%, an ordinary increase under 
normal conditions, but noteworthy in 
view of the unusually severe weather. 
The one extra working day, thanks to 
Leap Year, probably helped. enb 
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Madison Ave. Studies Its Mirror 


Admen see a facelifting job ahead to circumvent more 


government regulations and cynicism among consumers. 


Comedian Herb Shriner neatly cap- 
sulized advertising’s problems when he 
told agency men last week, “I hear 
things have gotten so bad that vou're 
letting Brand “X’ win now, and you're 
letting the ‘As’ beat the ‘Bs’ into the 
stomach.” His audience—members and 
guests of the American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies (the +As)—had gathered 
for their annual exchange of trade talk 
and sport in the sun at Boca Raton, 
Fla. But the overcast skies svmbolized 
the stormy weather advertising has en- 
dured for the past nine months. 

Shriner’s homespun sallies struck a 
lighter but similar note to that sounded 
by almost every speaker. Talk after 
talk underlined the ironic fact that ad- 
men, the purveyors of product images, 
think they had better straighten out 
the slump in their own public pos- 
tures. 

Pres. Robert E. Allen of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross typified the self-search- 
ers in this statement: “We have an 
$11-billion industry. An industrv vital 
to our free enterprise svstem—but an 
industry that is unable to tell its storv 
—that is fearful or resentful of the law 
—confused over public opinion and 
divided in its approach to solving its 
problems.” 

Executive Vice-Pres. Herbert Cleaves 
of General Foods Corp. chimed in for 
the advertisers: ‘“Let’s face it. Advertis- 
ing is under fire. It is being subjected to 
severe criticism—even more todav than 
ever before.” 
¢ Storm Signals—For the unaccustomed 
pall overhanging this usually sunny 
conference, blame the events of the 
past vear. When the 4As met a vear 
ago: 

e A quiz show was merely a pop- 
ular type of TV program. 

¢ Payola was strictly a trade term. 

e All was quiet on the Federal 
Trade Commission front. 

Advertising men agreed that activities 
in these three situations have blown 
up a storm for their profession that 
won't subside all by itself. Thev see 
it as a three-sided problem involving 
the government, the consumer, and 
the client. From the government, they 
fear investigations and regulations gov- 
erning questions of taste in advertising. 
From the consumer, they fear a grow- 
ing cynicism that will brand all adver- 
tising as just so much puffery. From 
the advertiser, the agency men fear the 
pressures that arise from being asso- 
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ciated with anv business that gets a 
bad name. 

¢ Sharper Ax—The government inter- 
vention threat isn’t just the same old 
paper tiger that every association uses 
to scare its members into better public 
behavior. Ever since the peak of the 
quiz show scandals, FTC has been feel- 
ing the wrath of Pres. Eisenhower. Ac- 
cording to admen, this accounts for the 
recent rash of FTC complaints against 
their ads and clients. It also accounts 
for FTC’s precedent-cracking inclusion 
of agencies in its complaints (BW —Jan. 
23’60,p34). 

Admen see both the number and 
inclusiveness of FTC’s complaints as 
an attempt to embarrass agencies in a 
public relations as well as in a legal 
sense. They think FTC has hit on a 
new weapon for forcing compliance— 
the informal interagency agreement to 
cease and desist on some objectionable 
types of ads FTC employed this with 
considerable success in persuading all 
agencics with cigarette accounts to drop 
reference to health claims (BW —F eb. 
13°60,p29). Now FTC is reported to 
be prompting the same kind of industry 
entente for discarding the anatomical 
art approach to advertising proprictar\ 
drugs and personal products. 
¢ Hard-Sell Tactics—Admen agree that 
this tvpe of advertising represents the 
key problem area for national adver- 
tisers. ‘TV has highlighted the prob- 
lem By and large, the headache 
relievers, deodorants, cold remedies 
have deserted the print media for 
1V On TV, these so-called low- 
interest products can demand attention 
denied them in print. 

The hard-sell technique has increased 


the irritation factor of this kind of 
advertising The hard-sell treatment 


has leaned heavily on sequences show- 
ing the affected portion of the human 
anatomy in the throes of pain before 
using the product and an ecstasy of 
bliss after using it. And the hard-sell 
school believes in rubbing it in by fre- 
quent repetition of the same com- 
mercial. 

The +4As confirms that this type of 
advertising has been the _ principal 
cause of complaint. The association 
encourages interested partics to submit 
complaints about ads they consider ob- 
jectionable or offensive. It savs that the 
great majority of its complaints now 
concern these ads. 

In an otherwise aggressive attack on 


advertising’s detractors, Foote, Cone & 
Belding’s Vairfax Cone acknowledged: 
“Some of the advertising now on the 
air for deodorants, laxatives, corn re- 
movers, ‘sick headache’ remedies, cold 
and sinus inhalants, and girdles and 
brassiecres needs to be thrown off and 
kept off the air. For if there is nothing 
more beautiful to the maker of nose 
spray than a map of the nasal passages, 
at least he mustn't insist upon show- 
ing it in parlor projection.” 

e Advertising’s Dilemma—Despite the 
general condemnation of the hard-sell 
anatomical approach, it’s uncertain that 
ITC will be able to pressure all the 
agencies into voluntarily altering their 
approach to proprietary and _ personal 
products. While most agencies com- 
plied promptly with FTC's earlier sug- 
gestion to eliminate health claims from 
cigarette ads, at least one has not gone 
along completely. And the issue was 
clearcut with cigarettes. 

Ihe agencies expect an even greater 
struggle over proprictarics and _per- 
sonals. Yet any attempt to use tools 
stronger than group persuasion runs 
into the dilemma facing all attempts 
at industry self-regulation—the threat of 
antitrust action in any situation that 
smacks of group coercion. Tor the +As 
this has special significance. ‘The as- 
sociation still smarts from a_ consent 
decree it signed several vears ago on an 
allegation that it had violated anti- 


trust law bv establishing the 15% 
commission arrangement. 
¢ Consumer Reaction—Il’o make te 


form seem more palatable, the 4As is 
considering commissioning studies seek- 
ing to discover what effect some of the 
more strident hard-sell approaches have 
on the consumer Outgoing +A Chmn. 
Robert Ganger suggested in his vale- 
dictorv: “I think we should attempt to 
find out more about what makes people 
dislike advertising, too. I think we need 
to know more about what annoys peo- 
ple, irritates people, what makes them 
mad at advertising. I know we're tread- 
ing on sacred sales producing ground, 
but I think we need to know a lot more 
about frequency . . . how often can we 
repeat our message without wearing out 
our welcome?” One 4A official, while 
urging such studies, comments: “Ihey 
mav well show that the —hard-sell 
agencics have devised the most success- 
ful wav to advertise headache remedies.” 

But several of the participants while 
acknowledging some faults to be cor- 
rected in advertising—gave promise of a 
vigorous public relations rebuttal, gen- 
crally along the lines of stressing adver- 
tising’s prime moving power in an ccon- 
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The fruit trees, food crops, flower beds, lawn grass strips 
—all of these are incidental to the main crop at Amchem’s 
experimental farm near Ambler, Pa. The main crop is 
weeds! Amchem agricultural specialists tenderly nurture 
this weed crop under extremely specialized conditions in 
greenhouse, laboratory and field—all part of the constant 
search for newer, more effective weed controls. 


Originators of 2,4-D and other basic chemical weed 
controls, Amchem manufactures the famous Weedone 
line of selective weed killers and many other plant growth 
regulators, to fight the weed scourge that reduces farm 
crop yields, mars the beauty of lawns, increases mainte- 





WHY WEEDS ARE THE PRINCIPAL CROP AT AMCHEM’S EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


nance problems along utility rights-of-way, roadsides and 
in industrial storage areas. 


Amchem produces a complete line of prepaint and pro- 
tective chemicals for the metalworking industry; through 
its Benjamin Foster Company Division, a long and 
widely accepted line of protective coatings, adhesives and 
sealers for use with thermal insulation. In 54 countries, 
124 Amchem licensees are making important contri- 
butions in weed and brush control, conversion and 
inhibition techniques designed to protect metals. Find out 
how Amchem chemicals can serve you—in plant or field, 
at home or abroad. Write for further information today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 

















Let us be your guide... 







to a good part of 
the Gulf Coast 


Gul€ of Mexico 








Texas area we serve. 


confidentially. 
Write to: 





\ \ Te will gladly provide up-to-date, factual information 
on markets, resources and plant sites in the Louisiana- 


Your inquiry will be answered promptly and treated 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


Offices in Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, La.; Navasota, Port Arthur and Beaumont, Tex. 
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Robert N. Orchard, president of Ray 
Burns, Inc., says, “After trying many 
controls, we have found in Wassell 
Produc-Trol and Vu-Board, a system 
that gives us all the answers. 


ANOTHER 
WASSELL 


NAME 


wasse. TWINS... 


SPEED UP OPERATIONS 


“The Vu-Boards are the answer for any 
kind of pre-load scheduling system. The 
Wassell Produc-Tro! panels enable us 
to follow through on each operation for 
prompt on-time delivery.” 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC.! 


DEPT. W-4B * WESTPORT, CONN. * CAritaL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | 
Please send me details on Produc-Trol and Vu-Board. | 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 


PRODUCT 





CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. 





omy of abundance. Said Charles 
Brower, president and chairman of 
BBDO, “Perhaps advertising should 
clean its house, But friends, let us first 
know the kind of house we propose 
cleaning. The house of advertising jg 
not a chicken coop. It is not a summer 
shack. . . . Pull down advertising and a 
frightening number of things will fall 
with it. For there has never in the 
whole history of the world been an 
economy like ours—so mightily effective. 
so delicately poised.” 

e Prize-Winner—Appropriately enough, 
the annual Kudner Award for institu- 
tional advertising went to a Young & 
Rubicam ad stressing the importance 
of advertising to the economy and 
answering the often raised complaint 
that advertising sells people things 
they don’t need. Notes the ad, “All 
people really need is a cave, a_ piece 
of meat and, possibly, a fire. The 
complex thing we call civilization is 
made up of luxuries. . . . Without ad- 
vertising that cannot exist.” 
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Two Chicago department stores—Wie- 
boldt Stores and Mandel 
planning a merger that would create 
a corporation with sales of $100-million 
a vear. The deal would put Wieboldt 
into Chicago's Loop for the first time 

e 
Crown Self-Service Stores, which oper- 
ate a chain of 38 self-service shoe stores, 
has a 10-year contract to operate leased 
shoe departments in Piggly Wigglv’s 
Midwest supermarkets 

° 
A new information group—Michigan 
Consumer Assn.—backed by _ labor, 
ciedit unions, universities, and civic 
group hopes to educate product-be- 
fuddled consumers. Through literature 
and seminars, it will dispense informa- 
tion on products, services, and laws 

* 
Sunday blue laws of three states will 
get a going over by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The court agreed to hear and 
decide next term the constitutionality 
of blue laws in Marvland, Massachu- 
setts, and ‘Pennsvlvania. In Marvland 
and Pennsylvania, state or special fed- 
cral courts had upheld the blue laws, 
which had been challenged by Two 
Guys From Harrison, discount house. 
In Massachusetts, a special federal court 
had ruled the state’s Lord’s Day law 
unconstitutional interference with re- 
ligious freedom insofar as it prohibited 
Sunday operations of Crown Kosher 
Super Market. In all three 
the issues are whether the laws are s0 
vague as to be unconstitutional or vio- 
late federal guarantees of religious free- 
dom. 
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New CLupakK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy 
choice . . . Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, 
built-in stretch and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and 
strains that rip, split or tear conventional kraft. By specifying 
CLUPAK extensible paper in your kraft bags, you solve your 
breakage problems once and for all. And multiwalls of CLUPAK 
extensible paper fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. 











EXTENSIBLE PAPER 
FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 
MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40. 

Applicable Freight Classification 
Guaranteed by ............ cece eee 


/CLUP., 









































Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of 
this tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, 
made of CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag 
order. Use the CLUPAK trademark when ordering and look for 
it on the bags. Only then can you be sure the bag paper meets 
the rigid strength specifications established by Clupak, Inc. for 
your benefit. 


*Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Transmitter. 


Earth’s Interface. 


» Buried 


on 





Missile Launch 





Foolproof Radio via the Earth 


Earth current is being investi- 
gated as a means of hooking up 
military headquarters with bur- 
ied missile sites, California com- 
pany says. 


During World War I, a French 
army unit was cut off by Germans 
who were marching on Paris. It was 
before the day of the walkie-talkie 
radio, of course, and the French 
couldn’t string telephone wire through 
the lines of the Germans who had them 
trapped. The best they could hope 
was that a runner could get through 
now and then to the main body of 
French forces near Paris. 

In this communications dilemma, 
the signalmen in the trapped unit 
cooked up a rude form of wireless tele- 
graph. They stuck two bayonets in the 
ground about six feet apart, strung a 
wire between them, attached an oscil- 
lator (buzzer), and sent out a message 
in Morse code. 

Meanwhile, they had sent a runner 
to alert their countrymen beyond the 
German lines, several miles away. Fol 
lowing instructions, the French soldiers 
there set up a duplicate arrangement, 
except that earphones instead of a 
buzzer were attached to the wire. By 
coordinated action based on the steady 
flow of code messages, the French 
were able to break through the ring of 
Germans. 
¢ Something Old, Something New-It 
sounds like an outdated form of com- 
munications in this day of wrist-watch 
radios, but the French Army still in- 
structs its troops in the use of earth 
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current, which science calls “transmis- 
sion of subsurface electromagnetic 
waves.” And, curiously, the conditions 
of any future warfare make it once again 
the latest thing that scientists are study- 
ing for possible military use. 

Earth current is the latest suggestion 
for a sure method of communication 
between underground missile control 
centers and the missile launch sites 
which will also be buried for protection 
(drawing). A bomb blast could con- 
ceivably vaporize telephone and radio 
facilities, the strategists realize, and 
thus cut headquarters off from its re- 
taliatory weapons. What’s obviously 
needed is a sure way to protect against 
this possibility. 

In July, 1958, Space Electronics 
Corp. was formed in Glendale, Calif., 
to push the idea of using earth current 
as a practically invulnerable communi- 
cations link, whose messages cannot 
be intercepted or jammed by an enemy. 
In the 21 months since, Space FElec- 
tronics has gone a long way toward 
proving the practicality of the system. 

The company is headed by James 
C. Fletcher, former director of the 
clectronics lab at Space Technology 
Laboratories, as president and il’rank 
W. Lehan, former assistant director of 
the same lab, as vice-president. 
¢ Some Problems—Fletcher says that, 
besides being much less vulnerable to 
atomic bomb blasts than radio equip- 
ment, a communications system using 
earth current is much cheaper than 
armored, underground telephone cables 
to install. He asserts that his engineers 
have found workable answers for most 
of the system’s other chief problems 
too. In the past, development of the 


svstem has been criticized because: 
e Earth current signals don’t carry 


very far—they fade out at distances 
much beyond 50 mi. 
e You can send only a limited 


number of messages at a time, lacking 
the multi-channel facilities of telephone 
cable or the ability of radios to operate 
simultaneously on several different fre- 
quencies. 

e The sending requires high power, 
putting a strain on the svstem’s power 
source. 

e The message is subject to inter- 
ference from many sources, including 
the grounds of everv 60-cvcle power 
system and the fluctuations in the 
earth’s magnetic field. 

Fletcher says that, with the outlay 
of enough money, the government 
might achieve an operational system 
for all Atlas and Titan bases within 
two vears, however. He says security 
prevents him from telling the details 
but his group has developed relaying 
techniques, a better way to channel 
energy, advances in coding techniques, 
and wavs to cancel interference noises. 
¢ From Sea to Desert—The first ex- 
periments run by Space Electronics re- 
searchers used water as a conducting 
medium. A transmitter in a coffee can 
was lowered to various depths in the 
sea off Newport, Calif. The experi- 
ment showed that the closer the trans- 
mitter was to the surface, the farther 
the signal carried. It was therefore de- 
cided that a compromise depth must be 
worked out to put the transmitter deep 
in the earth enough to escape blast 
damage but not so deep that its signal 
would be smothered. 

The researchers were able to translate 
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Fyr-Fyter. Pyrene-C-0-Two, 
Buffalo fire extinguishers 





Municipal, industrial fire hose 








Fyr-Fyter 


protects the names you know 


At Lederle Laboratories Division of American Cyanamid Company, Pearl 
River, N.Y., Fyr-Fyter extinguishers help protect 150 buildings spread 
over 600 acres. At Lederle, 500 different kinds of pharmaceuticals and 
biologicals are manufactured. To guard all hazardous areas, Fyr-Fyter 
Carbon Dioxide, Soda-Acid and Water extinguishers are posted at 
strategic locations. Even the plant’s two fire department trucks are 
Fyr-Fyter equipped. 

Fyr-Fyter is one of 9 famous brands of fire protection equipment offered 
by The Fyr-Fyter Company. All of Fyr-Fyter’s 1200 products are avail- 
able from Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene-C-O-Two and Buffalo industrial distributors. 
Look for their local listings in your Yellow Pages under “Fire Protection 
Equipment.” Or write to The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


C-0-Two carbon dioxide 
dry chemical, foam systems 
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Hose and eatinguiches cabinets Wooster brass fire equipment Fire department supplies 











Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, San Francisco, Toronto (Ontario). 
Representatives and Distributors in all principal cities 





OPERATION READOUT ...one of a series 


ee at 
See 


Statistics — 


for the Balance Sheet 


Readout is the new concept in counting that cuts costs and 
improves production through digital communications. It can 
register vital statistics about every nook and cranny of your busi- 
ness .. . how much? how often? when? how fast? where? how long? 
which direction? what position? As original equipment, Readout 
makes your product perform better. Installed on machines in 
office or plant, Readout controls and records — provide answers 


to all these questions. 





Take advantage of Veeder-Root’s ‘‘Operation Readout ”’ 


Whatever your indication, counting or readout problem, 


Veeder-Root Readout 
SPECIAL 





Series 1268. New 6-figure, non 
reset Electromagnetic Counter 
features low cost, rugged relia- 
bility and compact size. Base 
or panel mounting, 700 counts 
per minute. Used for vending 
machines, tallying relay cycles, 
remote indication, tonamea few. 


Research 


Veeder-Root can give you the 
best possible solution — without 
wasted time or engineering effort 
on your part. If you do not have 
the complete Veeder-Root cata- 
log, write for your copy today; or 
contact your local Veeder-Root 
Counting Engineer. 


Veeder-Root 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


"The ame that Counts" 


New York * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 


St. Louis * Greenville, S$. C. * Altoona, Pa. * Montreal 
Offices and Agents in other principal cities 








. . . there are commercial 
possibilities as well as po- 
tential military applications 


for earth current... 
(STORY on page 90) 


the water experiments into theory and 
mathematical formulas applying to earth 
conductivity. Now they're at the point 
of testing these findings in experiments 
in a borax mine in California’s Mojave 
Desert. 

¢ Working System—A practical use of 
earth current for a missile site wouldn't 
differ much from the old French Army 
method. A transmitter buried a few 
hundred feet in the ground would send 
pulses of alternating current through 
insulated cables to a pair of buried 
electrodes. These electrodes would act 
like an oscillating dipole antenna, beam- 
ing the low-frequency, narrow-wave- 
band signals into the earth at a wide 
angle. 

Such a signal is best conducted at 
the earth’s interface, the narrow layer 
of earth just below its surface. Actually, 
the signal travels not only under the 
earth’s surface but also just above the 
ground. But for all practical communi- 
cations purposes the above-ground part 
of the signal is lost. 

Fletcher says the requirement of 
high power has been solved two ways: 
by coding so messages can be kept 
short and by using booster stations 
every 50 mi. for long-range transmis- 
sion. If his company’s noise-cancella- 
tion methods are effective enough, the 
amount of transmitting power can be 
further reduced, he says 
¢ Commercial Potential—The most ob- 
vious use for the system is in under- 
ground military installations such as 
the hardened missile sites that are being 
built for the Titan (BW —Apr.16'60, 
p32). But Fletcher says his company 
has also been approached with ideas for 
commercial uses, too. 

A company designing and engincer- 
ing a long pipeline in the Middle East, 
for example, has proposed using earth 
current instead of radio or telephone 
connection between its flow-control 
stations, which are about 50 mi. apart. 
At these stations, instruments must 
register the rate of flow and must turn 
the many valves on and off by remote 
control. 

One way to link these stations has 
been through microwave radio, but the 
radio stations have been susceptible to 
vandalism. ‘The designers think the 
earth current system would offer greater 
securitv. Fletcher savs it should be 
competitive in cost. 

“We can cost out these things pretty 
accurately now,” he says, “for any place 
and any kind of terrain.” €ND 
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Highlights of recent 
developments and 

applications of Nalco 
chemicals and services 
















New Petroleum Cracking Catalyst 
Evaluation Proves Activity; Stability 


Nalcat 783 is a new silica-alumina petroleum 
cracking catalyst with some interesting qual- 
ities. Low-cost (as compared to synthetic 
alumina catalysts) could be an advantage only 
if Nalcat 783 activity and stability compared 
favorably with catalysts in use. It did. 

Initial testing in full-sized catalytic cracking 
units made use of an evaluation method which 
permitted adding relatively small quantities of 
Nalcat 783 to older catalysts in operating 
crackers, and checking performance. Then the 
catalysts were separated for laboratory testing 
by a relatively complex process, making use of 
differences in skeletal density and pore diame- 
ters and volumes. 

Nalcat 783 can replace more expensive cat- 
alysts in many cracking applications . . . Per- 
formance is often better than before. 


huleo 
Nalcite lon Exchangers at y, 
Cleo 
Work in Nuclear Power Plants Micrographs show difference between suspended solids in un- ~ 
New Nalcite HCR-W Cation Exchanger and treated raw river water (top) and in unfiltered raw river water 
; b d with Nalco 600. Large, lated “chunks” 
strong base Anion Exchangers are chosen for peter aaa oes aaa ee ee ee he lille 
water demineralization in boiling water reac- 
tors and other nuclear installations. In one New Water Clarification Concept huleo 
plant they function at three different stages of Cuts Processing Time; Costs 
water conditioning. High flow rates—up to 70 We call it “‘inline clarification’’; and where Mule 
gpm/square foot of bed area—and extremely eae! : 
; : : . water turbidity is a problem, this new concept 
high water purity requirements made this a i Mecde a: : 
ee : ; results in higher flow rates, effective color re- hk 
natural application for tough, high capacity ducti Mie 
Nalej 2 : “ uction, and an effluent water of measurably 
alcite resins. Nalcite Bulletins Z-12 and Z-13 | : : : 
; * Pg ower dissolved and suspended solids . . . with 
give concise data on water treatment with ion pa has h huleo 
sackanae vesltee no decrease in lengt of filter runs. 
; Nalco 600, a cationic polyelectrolyte coagu- 
lant, is added to water to be filtered through hdleo 
New Liquid is any common filter medium, without use of a 
Half Silica-Half Water clarification basin. That’s all there is to it—and hur 
; RR eek ee ee ee ee 
Nalcoag 1050 is a stable aqueous colloid con- “— RE inline clarification” makes! 
taining 50% by weight of microscopic silica ull information on request. huleo 
spheres. Previous high in commercial silica sols National Aluminate Corporation is now 
was Nalcoag 1035 with 35% silica by weight. NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY hide 
Uses of Nalcoags are multiplying in direct C208 ‘Woot 66th Place . Chicago 38, Minels litte 
ratio to researchers’ i inati Surface fric Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Houston, 
igs al researchers anage 10N. — ace Iric- Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas. 
ionizing of paper and plastic containers leads Foreign subsidiaries: —— Italy, Mexico, mo hilo 
2 a . ‘ ° fenezuela and West Germany. \ 
off an application list range from keeping In Canada—Alchem Limited, Burlington, Guiurte ; 
rugs soil-resistant to brightening photographic hur 
images. Nalcoag Bulletin K-5 lists a wide vari- © VICE 
ety of current uses, offers hints on promising ... Serving Industry Through wh 
possibilities . . . Available free on request. Practical Applied Science Me “e 





In Research 


Immense Heat and Pressure in Lab 


Bring Strange Mutations in Materials 


Research that may some day bring insight into con- 
ditions on the sun and the stars, and at the center of 
the earth was described to an American Chemical Society 
meeting in Cleveland by a team of scientists from the 
University of California. The group has been studying 
what happens to materials under extreme heat and pres- 
sure, at the University’s Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
in Livermore. 

One series of experiments revealed that at pressures 
above 700,000 atmospheres the chemical bonds in iodine 
crystals break down, and the crystals, normally insulators, 
change into good conductors of electricity. When pres- 
sures return to normal, the crystals again become insu- 
lators. 

Not all materials revert to their original characteristics 
when pressure returns to normal, though. ‘Thus phos- 
phorus takes on high-pressure forms that remain stable 
when the pressure is relaxed. 

Up to now, the work at Livermore has not revealed any 
materials of commercial significance. But this might 
come later; one admittedly remote possibility is the de- 
velopment of electric switches that would operate only 
under high pressure. 

In the lab, the immense pressure and heat are achieved 
by detonating high explosives against a metal plate which 
in turn strikes the material being tested. 


Martin Co. Talks of Manned Lab 
That Could Go Into Orbit by 1965 


Within the next five years, according to Martin Co. 
engineers, the U.S. should be able to put in orbit a 
16-ton laboratory in which a number of men—in shirt- 
sleeves if they like—can test equipment, materials, and 
ideas for human survival in outer space. 

The Martin researchers in Los Angeles said it would be 
perfectly feasible to launch such a space lab in a year-long 
orbit 400 mi. above the earth, using a launching vehicle 
such as the National Acronautics & Space Administra- 
tion’s three-stage Saturn. 

At the 400-mi. altitude, the manned laboratory would 
still be close enough to the earth to avoid the hazardous 
radiation effects of higher altitudes. 

As Martin Co. outlines its proposal, the laboratory 
would not need to carry its own self-contained environ- 
ment for all the needs of life. Food, liquid oxygen and 
nitrogen for the cabin atmosphere, and even replacement 
crews could be sent periodically to rendezvous with the 
satellite. The supply vehicles could be driven by ad- 
vanced intercontinental ballistic missile boosters. 

Martin pictures a double-shelled cylinder with rounded 
cnds, housing a cabin made up of three compartments 
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The outer shell, made of beryllium, would be a protective 
wrapping and a shield against heat. The inner shell, 
made of aluminum, would be a pressurized container for 
the sealed cabin. 

Each compartment of the cabin would be able to 
maintain its own atmosphere, with airlocks for passage 
from one to the other as the crewmen worked on tests 
in various environments. 

Martin says its idea of a space lab is based entirely 
on known technology, and there’s no reason why the 
same vehicle shouldn’t be used for manned reconnais- 
sance of the moon about 1965 to 1968. 


Research Uncovers Evidence That Cancer, 
Other Diseases May Be Linked 


University of California experiments with animal 
tumors have identified a bewildering assortment of chem- 
ical compounds that are associated with cancer, mental 
disease, heart disease, hypertension, and irregularities of 
the central nervous system. 

The American Cancer Society, reporting the findings, 
says research hasn’t progressed far enough to indicate 
what the discovery means. However, it may be signifi- 
cant that the cancerous cells so far studied are mast 
cells, a distinctive kind of cell found clustered in the 
sheathing of animal organs and tissues. 

Previous evidence indicates that mast cells may be 
involved in the origin and spread of cancer. If this 
proves to be true of other diseases, too, scientists would 
have a chance to strike a blow at the basis of several 
baffling diseases all at once. 

The next step is to try to learn how all the various 
compounds in mast cells are produced and what happens 
to them. Then will come a search for either natural 
substances, such as hormones, or chemical substances to 
control the production of mast cells in the body. 

In the past few years, scientists have come across 
several chemical compounds that seem to be able to 
block the production of certain materials in mast cells, 
but proof hasn’t yet been found that this method can 
actually halt the course of cancer. 


Pattern of Jupiter’s Magnetic Storms 


May Help Explain Those on Earth 


New light has been thrown on the planet Jupiter by a 
study just completed at the University of Colorado High 
Altitude Observatory. Radio signals received from the 
giant planet seem to indicate that there is a predictable 
pattern for its gigantic magnetic storms, probably caused 
by the planet’s own magnetic field. 

According to Dr. James Warwick, charged gas clouds 
from the sun are concentrated at specific points over 
Jupiter by the planet’s magnetic field. When these gas 
clouds settle down and hit the ionosphere, huge mag- 
netic storm results. 

Since the same phenomenon occurs on earth, upsetting 
radio communications, further study of Jupiter’s phe- 
nomena may help scientists understand our own. 
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America’s modern way of doing business 


SARE PROMPT BLivERY 


The NASA-USAF-Navy X-15 manned rocket gets a vital part. .. delivered with jet-age speed by AIR EXPRESS 


X-15 part flies first 3000 miles by Air Express 


The scene: Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. Crack engineers work ‘round the clock to ready the X-75 
for its flight to the brink of outer space. Its engine, built by Thiokol in Denville, New Jersey, packs 
a 400,000 HP punch—more than the power of two giant ocean liners! Because of an accelerated 
assembly schedule, some parts—like this turbine pump control—are installed right on the flight line. 
They must be shipped fast, with kid-glove handling. In 
short, a job for low-cost AIR EXPRESS. Give your business 


these advantages, too. Call AIR EXPRESS to speed your A | TR EXPRI E SS 


products FIRST TO MARKET... . FIRST TO SELL. 


© CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 





One of 2000 uses for 


American-Marietta sealants 





AMERICAN -MARIET 


Sealants for Industry and Construction 


Almost every industry uses sealants. Among the 
more than 400 products of American-Marietta’s 
Presstite Division are specially formulated sealants 
that exclude moisture and dust from automobiles, 
mobile homes, railroad cars and aircraft. Other 
Presstite sealants have numerous applications in the 
manufacture of industrial products and appliances. 


A fast growing field for sealants is construction. 
Special sealing compounds that resist the blast of 
jet engines are used on giant runways in the nation’s 


major airports. Sealants developed by Presstite 
allow contraction and expansion between stone and 
metal in modern curtain-wall construction and are 
used extensively for sealing windows and exterior 


panels in skyscrapers. 


Presstite maintains an active and aggressive research 
program for the development of sealants, adhesives, 
coatings and vibration control compounds. Since 
Presstite’s founding in 1924, new applications for 
these products have averaged more than onea week. 


The startling dimensions of America’s economic growth and expanding 
markets have been projected in a special report, ““The Years Ahead: 1960 To 
1975.” The significant conclusions of this professional study have far-reaching 
implications for every thoughtful executive. You are invited to send for a copy. 


Address Department YA, American-Marietta Company, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


PAINTS «+ PRINTING INKS + DYES - 


RESINS «+ ADHESIVES 
CHEMICALS © SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT + HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS «+ LIME + REFRACTORIES + CEMENT 


Progress through Research 


American-Marietta 


Company 











Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





More Uses for Soundless 


Ultrasonic device acts as 
sensing or control unit in auto- 
matic process. It works where 
photo cell wouldn't. 


Most of the glamor in automation 
goes to the complex electronic brains 
that can run an entire plant or guide 
a battery of tools through intricate 
machining processes. But no automatic 
operation could run smoothly without 
a workhorse array of counters, limit 
switches, photoelectric cells and other 
kinds of proximity switch. 

Engineers who must choose the con- 
trols for the production line will soon 
have an even wider choice. Delavan 
Mfg. Co. of West Des Moines, Lowa, 
is introducing a device that uses beams 
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of ultrasonic energy (above the range 
of hearing) for sensing and counting 
under conditions that baffle other types 
of device. These conditions include vi- 
bration, dust and smoke, too little or 
too much light. 

¢ Sound for Light—Control cnginecrs 
have a wide range of devices to se- 
lect for various functions. They can 
specify radioisotope gauges costing thou- 
sands of dollars or, at the other ex 
treme, simple limit switches costing a 
few pennies. Dclavan’s compact device, 
sold under the trade-name Sonac, is 
priced at $119. 

In the broadest sense, Delavan’s 
Sonac works much like a photoclectric 
device in which a control goes to work 
every time a beam of light is  inter- 
rupted. Sonac substitutes a beam of 


a_ break in 


IN WEB PROCESS, Sonac signals as each splice passes 
in material used in tire manufacture. 


ON PRODUCTION LINE, Sonac unit in foreground is 
sensing passage of small parts through a feed tube to an 
| automatic finishing operation. 
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rs 
BASIC SONAC UNIT, priced at $119, 


consists of two transducers and an ampli- 
fier. It works in the dark. 


It could also signal 
the web. 
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FIRSTHAND ... 


information on business conditions is 
available to you from local Marine 
Midland bankers “on the spot” in 96 
communities across New York State. 









KNOWLEDGE... 


of New York State’s key local people 
plus a full range of banking services 
enable each Marine Midland bank to 
help its customers do better business. 


11 banks with 172 offices 
serving 96 communities. 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira * Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown « Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown * The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit insurance Corporation - 
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... the ultrasonic beam can 
be made to go around cor- 
ners, by piping it through a 
tube... 


(STORY on page 97) 


ultrasonic energy for the light beam. 
e More Uses—Because it doesn’t have 
to ‘“‘see” as a photg cell does, Delavan’s 
unit can fit into such jobs as automati- 
cally monitoring printing press runs or 
controlling automatic paint spraying 
operations. Cn 2 printing press, for 
example, it is vital to know instantly 
when the web (the flow of paper 
through the press) breaks. Because ink 
spatters would quickly put photo cells 
out of action, printers have had to 
rely on mechanical shoes that ride the 
edge of the paper. 

On the production line, the Sonac 
device can be used for counting and 
to control convevors. Because it is 
fully transistorized, it has no replaceable 
parts and should need virtually no main- 
tenance. Where convevor svstems are 
intricate, as in an automatic ware- 
house, freedom from repairs can mean 
big savings in cost and time. 

Delavan officials anticipate a big mar- 
ket for ultrasonic sensing devices in 
measuring and controlling the level 
of liquids in tanks and solids in bins and 
hoppers. Acoustica Associates, Inc., of 
Plainview, L. I., a leading maker of 
ultrasonic devices, has already devel- 
oped a liquid-level alarm system for 
nuclear submarines. 

The ultrasonic beam can be made 
to go around corners, by piping it 
through a tube. This means that the 
Sonac unit itself can be remote from its 
sensors. Ultrasonics have been used 
in recent vears to detect flaws in metal 
parts, in industrial cleaning, and for 
welding thin-gauge metals. 
¢ Problems Overcome—However, adop- 
tion of ultrasonics in sensing devices 
was delaved by two problems: 

e Changes in air temperature 
tended to change the frequency of the 
ultrasonic beam, confusing the sensor 
end of the device. 

e It was hard to find a transducer 
to translate clectrical energy into sonic 
energy that could operate properly on 
as little as one watt of power. 

According to the Roth Laboratory of 
Physical Research in Hartford, Conn, 
which sold rights to the device to Dela- 
van, Sonac is the first to overcome both 
of these problems. 

Purchase of the Sonac right; from 
Roth is Delavan’s first diversification 
move. Delavan has $7-million annual 
sales, chiefly in fuel-atomizing nozzles 
for diesel and jet engines and for heat- 
ing plants. Company officials predict 
in five years, sales of control devices ill 
make up half of the annual gross. END 
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That crashing charge of materials 
ascading into the open roof of the 


electric furnace becomes part of a 
white hot pool that seethes and 

bbles for the next seven hours at 
750 F. Result: 50 tons of Allegheny 


' 
stainiess 


All the special alloys that go into 
the furnace are weighed exactly to 
produce stainless steel of a certain 
analysis. After pouring into ingots, 
and further processing into ALL the 
stainless forms—billets, bars, sheet, 
tubes, strip, etc.—it matches exact- 
ing specifications. 


Allegheny Ludlum supplies stainless 
steel to the manufacturers of appli- 
ances, automobiles and the hundreds 
of products where durability and 
lasting good looks build sales And 
in industry, A-L stainless adds longer 
life-in Operations where corrosion, 
high temperature and pressures are 
problems 


The metal using industries know 
Allegheny Ludlum as the nation’s 
largest steel company exclusively 
making high alloy steels—stainless, 
electrical and tool—a specialized 
company, over 12,000 people strong. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


= Stee 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT + 


P Starmess 





A-L products: stainless, high-temperature, electrical and tool steels: magnetic materials, and sintered carbides 
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Murine sales have been increasing faster than ever since the intro- 
duction of this light, functional plastic squeeze bottle by Plax. * 
Today’s tough competition demands dramatic, consumer-oriented 
packaging. »* Safe in the home, soft to the touch, unbreakable and 
attractive Plax packages now carry the names of many leading cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals and household chemicals. * To meet increasing 


demand for plastic containers. Plax is rapidly expanding the largest 


facilities in the industry. This capacity —plus 25 years of experience 


in plastics—makes Plax the leader in its field. * Today’s low-cost 
plastic packaging can increase your sales . . . and your profits. * * * 
When you switch to plastic, may we discuss the change with you? 


Plax Corporation, Hartford, Conn. ¢ In Canada, Plax Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


PACKAGE DESIGNS BY MAX ROGERS, EGMONT ARENS, ROBERT SIDNEY DICKENS, INC., DONALD DESKEY ASSC 
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THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC 


pays off on the page 








T 
So em eb ea. .-i gee 
‘777° 


The biggest single fault with all electric typewriters formly then ever... &) it positions the words 
has been in the ippearance of finished copy. letters more accurately than ever. 
We made new Royal Electric Typewriter to And on top of all that, this is the easiest 
correct this fault. typewriter made. It takes that electricity out of the 
We made to be the finest-writing typewriter in wire and makes it do more for the typer than an 
the whole, wi typewriter business typewriter has ever been able to do. 
How does new Royal do it? Three ways: Plug in the plug. Touch this typewriter. Try it 
OY it etches the words and letters more clearly than Read what you've put on the paper. 


ver .. a 2) it unks the words and letters more uni- You will see that we mean what we say. 
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Washington is relieved by the way the Korean crisis has been resolved 
(page 32). Some State Dept. officials are almost jubilant about the U.S. role 
in this crisis—the way we came out forcefully for freedom in Korea. 


Despite this mood of satisfaction, there’s some concern in Washington 
about the possible repercussions of the Korean revolution and our part in 
it. What will the effect be in other Far Eastern nations where the U.S. has 
strategic and political responsibilities—Formosa, Vietnam, and Laos? 


While there are obvious differences between the political problems of 
Korea and these three nations, there are also disquieting similarities. All 
four face these problems: strong Communist pressure, if not partition 
between Communist and non-Communist areas; large armed forces despite 
limited resources; and great dependence on U.S. aid. They have also had in 
common one-man government, with little regard for democratic liberties. 


What worries some U.S. officials now is simply this: Will there be 
popular opposition in Formosa to Chiang Kai-shek, or in Vietnam to Diem? 
If so, will resistance to Communism in Asia ultimately be weakened? 


Still, the majority view in Washington was put this way by one official: 
“The events in Korea prove that democracy must be made to work in these 
places, or long-term they will be lost to the Free World by default.” 


Pres. de Gaulle has carried off his U.S. visit in the grand manner. No 
other postwar leader of France has given such an impression of personal 
strength. 


But de Gaulle’s talks with Pres. Eisenhower produced little agreement 
except on the Berlin tactics to be followed by the West at the summit. 
The hottest issues that divide the two leaders—a nuclear test ban and 
Algeria—were largely bypassed. De Gaulle still refuses to go along with 
the proposed ban on nuclear tests. Eisenhower still has grave doubts about 
de Gaulle’s Algerian policy. 


On Berlin, there was a narrowing of differences. Eisenhower agreed 
that at the summit the West should start Berlin negotiations from scratch, 
and make an initial stand for the status quo. De Gaulle, for his part, agreed 
that the West might have to fall back at some stage to the compromise offer 
it made last year for an interim settlement in Berlin. 


However, Washington was cool to de Gaulle’s idea of calling at the 
summit for a joint Western-Soviet effort to aid underdeveloped countries. 
The French President seems to feel that this would be the safest way to 
ease East-West tensions. Eisenhower, on the other hand, fears that Moscow 
would use a joint program simply to promote Soviet political penetration. 


Eisenhower and de Gaulle clearly differ in their approach to the prob- 
lem of East-West relations. Eisenhower believes we can get an interim 
agreement on Berlin at the summit, and perhaps also a test ban treaty that 
would open the door to disarmament. De Gaulle doesn’t want to make any 
concessions on Berlin, and believes there’s no hope of disarmament today. 


So he opposes a test ban agreement, insisting that France must have its 
own nuclear weapons. 
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At midweek, the Macmillan government was all set to apply brakes to 
Britain’s booming economy. There is no crisis now. But one could develop 
if current trends continue unchecked. 


For one thing, British banks have been lending freely for business 
expansion. Despite government warnings to banks to go slow, loans rose 
another $280-million in the five weeks before Apr. 20. A tight labor situa- 
tion also is influencing policymakers: Unemployment in the main industrial 
areas in mid-April was below 1% (though the national average is still 2.8%). 


Then, too, there’s a deteriorating outlook for the British balance of 
payments. Imports are rising fast. Commitments for foreign aid and 
investment have gone up sharply. 


Adding all this up, British bankers have been expecting new credit 
restrictions at almost any time (page 60). It would surprise no one if the 
government decided to combine pressure on bank liquidity with restrictions 
on installment buying. It’s even possible the British will raise their bank 
rate from 5% to 6%, though London is hesitant about this. A higher British 
rate might boost European rates in general, pull funds from New York. But 
since this would aggravate the U.S. balance of payment problem, it would 
create resentment in Washington. 


Italy still gropes for some solution to its political crisis. All of Pres. 
Gronchi’s attempts to form a government have failed since Premier Segni 
resigned 10 weeks ago. That’s because the majority Christian Democratic 
Party is split into many factions, ranging from far left to far right. Never- 
theless, Italy continues to enjoy an unprecedented economic boom. Its indus- 
trial growth, largest in Europe, was 16% last year. National income was 
up 6%. 


Communist China’s Premier Chou En-lai has left little but bitterness 
in India. This week, Chou and Indian Prime Minister Nehru finished six 
days of inconclusive talks about the Indian-Chinese border dispute. Chou 
was unyielding on any point and antagonized most Indians with accusations 
that India has been the aggressor. 


India was equally unyielding. For the first time, Chou met a stone wall 
of Indian opposition, led by Nehru. The India leader, who believes in non- 
violence, is openly disillusioned that the cold war has come to India. Chou’s 
diplomatic failure is making India turn its back on international Commu- 
nism. It has also diminished, in Indian eyes, the prestige of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, who urged the Chou-Nehru meeting. 


Ten Commonwealth countries—from India to Malaya, the newest mem- 
ber—will hold their most important ministerial conference since the war 
in London next week. 


Key problems are aid, trade, and Africa. At least five members of the 
Commonwealth get some kind of aid from the Western countries—and will 
be pressing for more. Trade problems center on the Common Market since 
Commonwealth countries fear its repercussions on them. 


Weight of black Africa in the Commonwealth is growing. Nigeria, now 
a colony, will soon become a member. The problem: South Africa and its 
racial policy and future position in the Commonwealth. Ministers could 
make decisions that will be crucial to South Africa’s position 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. ¥- 
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Steel plates protect your savings 
from everything but inflation 


Billions of dollars in cash and securi- 
ties—even the nation’s gold at Fort 
Knox—rest secure behind steel vault 
doors. Because they protect most of 
the country’s liquid assets, bank 
vaults must be impervious to fire, 
flood, and earthquake. Yet 30-ton 
giants like the one above can be 
swung open with the flick of a secre- 
tary’s finger. 

Vault engineers have solved such 
knotty problems as controlling inside 


temperatures, so that when a fire is 
the contents of the 
vault are protected from charring and 


raging outside, 


blackening, remaining in perfect con- 
dition. High-quality steel plates, 
welded together in layers, reduce heat 
pass-through to a minimum. 

If you should be locked inside by 
mistake, it’s rather easy to get out, but 
just about impossible to get in— 
unless, of course, you have the com- 
binations. And bank robbery—when 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


the steel vault doors are shut and 
locked—belongs strictly to the world 
of television. 

Vault doors like the one shown 
above are made from steel plates rolled 
by Bethlehem at Sparrows Point, Md., 
the country’s largest steel plant, and 
at Johnstown, Pa. 

Plates have other important uses in 
shipbuilding, bridges, large-diameter 
pipe, storage tanks, freight cars, and 


heavy machinery. 
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WHAT BORDEN 


Resinite vinyl extrusions! Remarkably versatile, this 
particular compound is used to seal doors and panels 
aboard the high-flying 707 jet-liners. A whole series of 
Resinite compounds meets the environmental require- 
ments for both high performance aircraft and guided 
missiles. Others are used as superior electrical insulation 
sleeving. There are many Resinite products ...a 
whole family of them with characteristics that will match 


your specific requirements. You can match shape. You 


CHEMICALS GO ABOARD THE BOEING 707? 


can match color. Or get a transparent material. You 
can get paint compatibility. You'll always have impres- 
sively long service life, too. Name your need. Details 
on how Resinite might help you, on the ground or in the 
air, are yours for the asking. Write Borden Chemical. 
Borden is a leader in resin chemistry—with the widest 
range of thermoplastic and thermosetting resins and pol 
mers in the business. The Borden Chemical Company, 


Dept. BW-40, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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How Funds Fared in the Storm 


At first blush, the management rec- 
ord of the nation’s mutual funds during 
the first quarter seems a dismal one. Not 
one fund in the sampling to the right 
could show an increase in net asset value 
per share. In fact, in a Standard & 
Poor’s list of 97 top funds every single 
one showed a decline in net asset value 
per share since vearend 1959. 

This bleak record punctures the be- 
lief, held by some investors and pushed 
by some unscrupulous salesmen in the 
mutual fund industry, that portfolio 
diversification and professional manage- 
ment make investment companies im- 
mune to stock market declines. Last 
vear, a good number of funds turned 
in only a mediocre performance (BW— 
Feb.20’60,p166), and the first-quarter 
results only add to the weight of evi- 
dence that mutual funds can’t always 
resist a break in stock prices. 

In all fairness, however, the fund 
managers’ record, while nothing to 
shout about, was not anything to cry 
over either. A majority of the funds 
were able to beat the Dow-Jones and 
Standard & Poor’s stock averages—the 
generally accepted vardsticks for meas- 
uring performance—by holding their de- 
clines to less than Dow-Jones’ 9.2% 
drop and S&P’s 7.6% fall. 

As a group, the balanced funds 

turned in the best records. The indi- 
vidual funds that showed up poorest 
were those that cither were overly 
loaded with steel and oil shares or that 
continued to buy commons heavily 
when prices were higher last winter. 
* Top Performances—The _ balanced 
funds, with their mix of bonds and 
stocks, did well because of their tacti- 
cal shift to a more cautious investment 
attitude in mid-1959. Thev were among 
the first investment groups to turn cau- 
tious, and this is now paving off for 
them. In addition, the rise in bond 
prices during the first quarter helped 
the balanced funds at a time when 
stock prices were declining sharply. 

As compared with the 7.6% decline 
in Standard & Poor’s 500-stock price 
index in the first quarter, the drop for 
the top 25 balanced funds ranged from 
1%—for the small Istel Fund—to only 
).1%—for Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
Fund. 

Growth stock funds also fared well 
generally, because of the wav investors 
have continued to bid up price-earning 
tatios for a number of specific growth 
stocks held in institutional portfolios. 
In particular, increases in the stock 
prices of electronics and office equip- 
ment issues helped offset losses in some 
of the growth funds’ more speculative 
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NET ASSETS PER SHARE 


12-31-59 


STANDARD & POOR’S 500 
STOCK INDEX ........... 59.89 


COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


Wellington Equity Fund....... $12.94 
National Investors Corp....... 13.41 
Incorporated Income Fund.... 9.19 
Nat'l Securities Dividend...... 4.10 
TORGs: FUNG... si eee es hie 9.78 
Pioneer Fund ............... 8.88 
oO Be PR or rae 11.93 
State Street Investment........ 37.02 
SOTes FONG 6. ce ee 15.10 
Afrmated Fund .. oie. 7.48 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund.... 24.90 
Broad Street Investing....... - 12.93 
Bumeck Fund .. wees ice ieee 13.35 
Benes Pune 6 oo vax ices oie ve 17.47 
Chase Fund of Boston........ 14.43 
One William Street Fund...... 14.02 
Pumemey FUNG... 5 siete wocy ss . 16.80 
Delaware Fund ............ - 12.20 
Financial Industrial Fund ...... 4.53 
Reneene S64 . ove scene cee . 13.68 
Fundamental Investors ....... 9.66 
Mass. Investors Trust....... ~- 13.94 
Incorporated Investors ....... 10.11 
deVegh Mutual Fund......... 73.44 
BALANCED FUNDS 

Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund... 14.79 
Boston Fund ....... Bike ss . 17.78 
George Putnam Fund of Boston. 14.28 
Stein Roe & Farnham Balanced. 38.62 
Axe-Houghton Fund A....... - 5.64 
Wellington Fund ........... . 14.16 
Income Fund of Boston....... «. Wee 
Institutional Income Fund... .. <a 
Nat'l Securities Income....... - 6.34 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund.. 19.17 
GROWTH STOCK FUNDS 
Diversified Growth Stock...... 9.66 
Mass. Investors Growth Stock.. 14.40 
Putnam Growth Fund........ 18.92 
Nat'l Securities Growth Stock.. 9.01 
Ta Wee PREG... ckcek Sua rs es 13.70 
Keystone Growth Fund K-2.... 14.70 
Television-Electronics ....... . 8.12% 
Chemical Fund: ... iccsiees ce - 11.61 


Dato: Stondard & Poor's Corp. 
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12.44 
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THIS INVISIBLE FORCE KEEPS 
THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST GROWING 


Industry on the move! That’s the prog- 
ress picture in the booming Industrial 
Southeast. An important force that 
fuels the growing number of factories 
and homes is provided by Southern 
Natural Gas Company. That’s why the 
largest expansion program in the Com- 
pany’s history has just been completed 
-expansion costing over $100,000,000- 
to deliver more fuel to more and more 
Southern Natural Gas customers. 


The design delivery capacity of the 
Company’s system is now 1,365 million 
cubic feet per day—an increase of about 
38 per cent over a two year period. 
During 1959, the volume of gas sold to 
industrial consumers was approxi- 
mately 83 billion feet—a new high. 
Sales to distributing companies and 
municipalities for resale were also the 
largest in the Company’s history last 
year. 





Southern Natural’s great expansion offers tangible evidence of the Company’s 
faith in the future of this fast-growing territory. For further information on how 
natural gas is accelerating the rapid development of The Industrial Southeast, 
write for your copy of our 1959 Annual Report. Please address Department W. 
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CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A-10 
419 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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COMPANY 
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WATTS BUILDING * BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


the nicest things 
: happen to people 
I who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 











OUR POSTAL ZONE NUMBER... 


is New York 36, New York. Please include yours whenever 
you write a letter. Mail will go more quickly, both ways. 
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issues. But not all the growth stock 
funds were able to better S&P’s index. 
Chemical Fund fell 8%, Institutional 
Growth Fund, 9.2%, and Keystone 
Custodian Funds’ Growth Common 
Stock Fund S-3, 10.6%. 

¢ Portfolio Changes—The fact that the 
balanced funds were the only group in 
which every fund was able to beat the 
averages lends significance to the major 
portfolio change registered by the funds, 
This has been a continuing shift to 
the defensive. 

In the first three months of 1960. 
security purchases held to a level fairly 
even with fourth-quarter 1959, but sales 
of equities were significantly higher. 
More funds have also been putting more 
of the money accruing from fund sales 
into cash and government § sccurities 
than thev did earlier. This over-all trend 
has been apparent since mid-1959, 

Many funds now have pared their 
equities down to what thev consider 
safe levels, but as vet there’s no sign of 
a turnaround to a more aggressive buv- 
ing policv. On the other hand, fund 
managcrs are still equity-minded and do 
not appear disposed to carry much 
further the liquidation of the common 
stocks in their portfolios. 
¢ What They Bought—In their buying 
of equities, the funds went in especially 
for stocks with defensive qualities—on 
the familiar theory that companies with 
traditionally stable earnings will resist 
a stock market downturn better than 
cyclical carners. Such groups as utilities, 
foods, beverages, and retail trade issues 
were heavilv bought. The heaviest buy- 
ing of all was in utilities, as it has been 
for some time. Investment companies 
made net purchases of $20-million in 
utility stocks, and the most popular 
stock of the quarter—in dollar volume— 
was Arkansas Louisiana Gas. Among 
the other defensive shares purchased in 
strength were two choices that some 
pros regarded as somewhat surprising 
on the basis of recent market perform- 
ance—Campbell Soup and F. W. Wool- 
worth. 

Somctimes, this shift to the defen- 
sive backfired. Delaware Fund, for 
one, sunk 6% of its assets in bank 
stocks last fall as a defensive measure 
(actually many bank stocks had been 
acting as growth stocks in the past 
vear or so). But Delaware’s bank stocks 
fell as sharply as its industrials 
e ... And Sold—Delaware has some 
consolation, though, in the fact that it 
was one of the first companies 
lize gains on its stecl portfolio last fall. 
In fact, the a sore point 


to rea- 


steels were 


for the funds. Those funds holding 
steels in the first quarter were hard hit; 
and many funds unloaded their stecl- 


holdings during the period. 

At last five big funds sold U a Steel 
and Republic. Fund managers also took 
profits in their foreign steels, popular 
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A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW 
Industry cuts costs | (0 wm 
with FIR PLYWOOD 1.é£ Biitsreuc 
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Plywood shipping crates save over $19,000 per 
year for American Meter Co., Philadelphia. The 
switch to light, strong plywood crates for delicate gas 
meter diaphragms eliminated in-transit damage and 
cut shipping costs per trip from $8.55 to $2.07. Crates 
are re-usable; on return trips, four knocked-down 
crates take space of one assembled unit. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-its uses, properties and advantages—write 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control 
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This fir plywood leisure home is one of 100,000 second homes 
built last year for vacations, retirement or investment. DF PA is 
developing this fast-growing market with plans, special promotions 
and Post advertising (500,000 inquiries to date). Plywood’s size, 
strength and workability make it ideal for conventional or factory- 
built cabins. Whether thinking of the second home market for its 
business opportunities or planning your own leisure home, write for 
new cabin plans booklet and/or information on market opportunities. 


|] MILWAUKEE 
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Boxcar upgrading with fir plywood saves up to 30% per car at the 
Milwaukee Road’s Northwest maintenance headquarters. Methods 
vary: if old lining is still fairly sound, plywood is stapled over it. 
Where old lining has to be removed, plywood is applied directly to 
car studs. The system saves time and money, produces first-class cars 
that start paying their way at once. Tough, rugged plywood linings 
are smooth and splinter-free and protect high-tariff ladings. 
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HANDY & HARMAN 


that shows you how to 


really reduce metals-joining 
and assembly costs 


It’s on Silver Alloy Brazing. Consider the 
fact that at least 50% of manufacturing cost 
is for fastening and assembly. Then consider 
a method that can cut deeply into that cost 
and, at the same time, can offer advantages 
above and beyond any other method. Look 
at these facts: joint strength (up to 130,000 
p.s.i.); joint conductivity (electrical and ther- 
mal); production speed and simplicity (man- 
ufacturers and fabricators have, in many 
cases, doubled output with brazing); econ- 
omy (the per-unit cost including labor is 
often reckoned in pennies ). In short, design- 
ers, manufacturers and fabricators of prod- 
ucts, parts and components are enjoying 
advantages of brazing that are incomparable. 

As practiced and nurtured by Handy & 
Harman, through research, development, 
manufacture and application, Silver Alloy 
Brazing is employed in a host of industries: 
Aircraft, Electronics, Missile, Air Condition- 
ing, Refrigeration, Plumbing and Heating, 
Automotive, Toys, Sports Equipment, Appli- 
ances. For these vast and varied applications, 
we manufacture some 84 high- and low- 
temperature brazing alloys for joining both 
similar and dissimilar metals. 

Brazing Alloys are but one group of pre- 
cious metals products made by us. Others 
include karat golds and sterling silver for the 
jewelry industry, coin silver, and silver for 
electrical applications and silver chemicals. 

Precious metals and their uses are a broad 
and rewarding subject and we invite inquir- 
ies on any phase of it. As an informative 
starter on brazing, may we offer you our Bul- 
letin 20? Just write Dept. BW 2, Handy & 
Harman, 82 Fulton St., New York 38. 


Your No. I Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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only a few months ago. Lazard Fund, 
for one, eliminated its 125,000-share 
position in Steel Co. of Wales. 

Oils also came in for further sell- 
ing. Chemical Fund eliminated 78,000 
shares of Standard Oil of California. 
Two funds—Wellington and U.S. & 
Foreign Securities—sold some Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. There was more 
disagreement about Texaco, Inc.; six 
funds bought its stock, three sold. Still 
countering the general oil trend was 
Royal Dutch Petroleum, which has 
become a big favorite among the funds. 
In the quarter, the funds added a total 
of more than 65,000 shares. Of the do- 
mestic oils, Phillips Petroleum was the 
big gainer. 

The autos suffered, too. At least six 
funds sold Chrysler, with three of them 
—Fidelity, Dreyfus, and Wellington— 
cutting Chrysler out of their portfolios 
entirely (page 128). The mutual fund 
managers also sold General Motors and 
Ford on balance. 
¢ Electronic Bets—While the funds 
generally were turning defensive, a 
strong minority was betting on elec- 
tronics stocks to carry them through 
what most of them regard as an un- 
settling year for stock prices. Electric 
and clectronic equipment issues moved 
up to second place in the most favored 
industry tabulation of Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Co.; six months ago, this cate- 
gory ranked ninth. 

Ampex, whose price declined sharply 
after the turn of the year, was the most 
heavily bought. A number of funds 
added to their Ampex holdings, while 
new commitments were made ‘by three 
others. 

On balance, General Electric also 
was popular, but there was more diver- 
gence of opinion here. Dreyfus, gen- 
crally bullish on electronics this past 
quarter, bought GE, while Common- 
wealth Investment and United Income 
decreased their holdings. General Tele- 
phone & Electronics also was a con- 
troversial issue. Sales were made by 
One William Street, Affiliated Fund, 
and Colonial, while ‘Television-Elec- 
tronics increased its holdings. 
¢ In the Main Stream—In their elec- 
tronics transactions—as in other groups— 
the funds generally stuck to well- 
established, mature companies. Fewer 
of them made off-beat investments—a 
trend that is regarded as a sign that 
they intend to stay with seasoned com- 
panics this year. Among the exceptions 
—and even they limited their off-beat 
choices—were Incorporated Investors 
and Pioneer. Incorporated, for example, 
bought some stocks held by few other 
funds—such as Prudential Assurance 
“A” and Legal & General Assurance. 
Pioneer made a new commitment in 
St. Paul Ammonia Products converti- 
bles. The majority, though, chose stocks 
of a pedestrian nature. END 








Look .. AT THE WAY 


TMI! QUALITY TUBING 
REDUCES COSTS ON 
QUALITY ASSEMBLY LINES 


|Take a 
Money -Saving 





It is surprising how often top management's 
recommendations to buy BETTER quality 

in metalworking components turn into 
success stories for TMI tubing from .050" 

to 1.25” 0.D. drawn to tolerances as 

close as .0005” when needed. For big 
business . . . and for little business... 


our services are always the same. It's 
more than a slogan.. 


. it’s a fact: 


















Only the Best 
Quality Cold Drawn 
Stainless Stee] and 
Special Alloy Tubing 

Is Worthy of the Name 


TMI 


Serving a selected list of pio- 
neering customers in aviation, 
nuclear energy, instrumenta- 
tion and quality manufacturers 
in the metalworking industry. 
If your work is classified it 
stays that way allways at TMI. 


TUBE METHODS INC., 
Bridgeport, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. Engi- 
neers, Metallurgists and Manu- 
facturers Since 1941. 
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slashes 
international! 
Air Cargo rates 


ap fo F4 7of 


IWA'S NEW REDUCED RATES, now as much as 71% lower than before, 
cover 17 different commodity groups from automobiles to zithers— 





on shipments of 100 pounds or over. 
YOU SAVE ON ALL SHIPMENTS of 1,100 lbs. or over. TWA has reduced 
general rates 35% in addition to lower costs on specific items. 


AIR CARGO IS THE THRIFTIEST way to move a great variety of prod- 
ucts. TWA’s new reduced rates are often much less than the total 





| costs of shipping by land and sea. 


WITH GIANT TWA SUPERJETS and its all-cargo TWA Sky Merchant 
Fleet, TWA can speed your shipments overseas the fastest way! 
FOR RATES, information or quick pick-up service call your freight 


lorwarder or nearest TWA office. 


USE TWA INTERNATIONAL AIR CARGO FOR ECONOMY AND SPEED 


TWA 


* 
THE SUPERJET AIRLINE 
* TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 








there's a Gollar-saving difference 


in Allis-Chalmers Lift Trucks 


Ask any mechanic 
who has serviced 
them all 


Ask him how long it takes to 
prepare an Allis-Chalmers truck 
for routine servicing. 


He can show you almost as fast 
as he can tell you. 


Ask him how much time you save 
on clutch replacement. 


Hecanchange it in half an hour. 


Ask him how often he overhauls 
the Allis-Chalmers engine. 


He could still be waiting to 
overhaul his first one. Many users 
find Allis-Chalmers engines go 
= hours or more before over- 

aul, 





Even these few examples add 
up to many dollars’ worth of dif- 
ference. Let your, Allis-Chalmers 
dealer tell you about others. Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





“Our fleet of 19 Allis-Chalmers lift trucks ran 10,500 
hours before we took the first engine in for over- 
haul,”" says a spokesman for Jacob Ruppert Brewery. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


BH-132 





a : Wassell 
ater tre ; Multiple — Desk Rotary Rotary WORK ORGANIZERS 


Bring Every File To Life 


For correspondence, for orders, for every 

record, Wassell Work Organizers—Corres- 

Files and Rotor-Files — pay off in new 

highs of clerical productivity and 
« morale, plus economy. 


Corres-File jf 


Finding and filing takes half the time. 

Wassell units whirl the work to the work- 

er's fingertips on merry-go-round tiers. 

Save you space, too—up to 50%. Find 

out more—today. 

Single Pedestal 
Rotor-File Desk 














4 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC.|! 
ANOTHER DEPT. W-4C * WESTPORT, CONN. * CApirat 7-4111 + EST. 1935 | 
Please send me details on Wassell Rotary Files. I 
WASSELL NAME l 
COMPANY —— iad 

ADDRESS a 
PRODUCT CITY ZONE state____—i 








Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. l 
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Wall St. Talks . .. 


. . . about possible Landa. 


Lamb alliance, annual crop of 
gossip, Cohn’s Lionel financ. 
ing, mutuals’ slump. 


Investor Alfons Landa may be team 
ing up with industrialist Edward Lamb 
to foree policy it Sciberling 
Rubber Co. Lamb, a big stockholder in 
Sciberling, long has critical of 
Sciberling management and Landa 
could be a strong allv for him. Now 
that Landa is no longer actively inter 
Crane Co., 
to be one of his pet projects 


changes 


been 


ested in Seiberling is said 


wcee¢ k's 


This sharcholders 


meetings brought lots of new tidbits t 


crop ot 


light: Amerace Corp. is having “seri. 
ous discussions” regarding an acquisi- 


tion . General Precision Equipment 
Corp. will begin producing transistors 
in large quantities in about six months 
. . . Ingersoll-Rand’s merger talks with 
Black & Decker are still in the “pre- 
liminary stage’ Eastern Air Lines 
denics it is engaged in merger discus- 
ur line 


sions with anv other 


Roy Cohn, new head of Lionel Corp., 
explains that he had used foreign mone 
lenders to finance his group’s purchase 
of Lionel stock no U.S. bank 
was willing to underwrite such a large 
purchase (BW —Apr.16'60,p53 Now 
he’s refinancing the loans in the U.S 


because 


our former limited partners in teal 
estate syndicates sponsored by Nev 
York real man Marvin Kratter 
have filed suit against Kratter and Krat 
ter Corp. for alleged fraud and viola 
tion of the anti-manipulative 
trading provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. The suit stems 
from the issuance of new Kratter Corp 
stock in Apmil, 1959, 
limited partnership 
Kratter syndicates. ‘The group charges 
that a Kratter official purchased their 
units at an equivalent price of $7.50 to 
$7.60 a share without informing them 
that SEC had cleared registration ot 
the new Kratter issue and that trading 
in Kratter stock would begin at about 
$12 per share a few days later. Kratter 
stock is now trading at about $21. 


estate 


insider 


in exchange for 


units in private 


Mutual fund sales took a beating im 
March. The 156 open-end funds sold 
only $182-million worth of share 
pared with $215-million worth in Keb 
ruary. What's more, the redemption 
ratio rose from 30.7% to 41.3% Slg 
nificantly higher than the historical 1 
demption rate for the industri 


s, con 
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DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


It's the man that makes the difference in building a new 
plant. Men—not companies—design, engineer and construct 
facilities. And the key to a successful job is the right man. 

Did you know that Vitro has designed and engineered 
over two billion dollars worth of new facilities. These proj- 
ects include nuclear and chemical process production units 


throughout the world. In addition, Vitro has built several 
hundred million dollars in petroleum plants. All of these 
projects, large and small, had one thing in common—men 
who were trained and experienced in the application of new 
techniques. Another example of why Vitro means more 
than atomic energy... facilities engineering. 





Vitra CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND ¢ MILAN, ITALY * BOMBAY, INDIA 








MAGAZINES 











This announcement ts not an offer of securtties for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issue April 20, 1960 


$100,000,000 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Narrows Bridge Revenue Bonds, First Series 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of Messrs. Hawkins, Delafield & Wood and of Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell, bond counsel 
to the Authority and counsel to the Underwriters, respectively, under the existing statute and court decisions 
from Federal income taxes, and under existing statutes from New York State income tax. 


$74,000,000 4% Bonds, due January 1, 1985 


Price 100% 


$26,000,000 Serial Bonds 


Principal Due Interest Price or Principal Due Interest Price or 
amount January 1 rate Yield amount January 1 rate Yield 
$4,580,000 1970 3.50% 100 $5,160,000 1973 3.75% 3.70% 
4,770,000 1971 3.50 3.60%, 5,360,000 1974 3.75 100 
4,950,000 1972 3.75 3.65% 1,180,000 1975 3.79 100 


Accrued interest from April 1, 1960 is to be added to the prices. 


As set forth in the Official Statement, the Bonds are subject to redemption, on and after January 1, 1970, 
as a whole or in part, on 30 days published notice, as follows: The Bonds due January 1, 1985 are redeem- 
able out of Sinking Fund Installments at par and otherwise at 103% of the principal amount to and 
including December 31, 1973 and at declining prices thereafter; and the Serial Bonds are redeemable at 
103 % of the principal amount to and including December 31, 1972 and at declining prices thereafter. 


Copies of the Circular dated April 18, 1960, which contains further information, including the Official Statement of 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. White, Weld & Co. W. H. Morton & Co. Allen & Company 
paenpunetel 
Blyth & Co.,Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation C. J. Devine & Co. — Drexel & Co. 
Equitable Securities Corporation Phelps, Fenn & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
A.C. Allyn and Company Barr Brothers & Co. Blair & Co. Alex. Brown & Sons Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks W. C. Langley & Co. Reynolds & Co. B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. Wertheim & Co. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. Gregory & Sons Ira Haupt & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis L. F. Rothschild & Co. F. S. Smithers & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
Bache & Co. Bacon, Stevenson & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Dick & Merle-Smith Dominick & Dominick 
Francis |. duPont & Co. Estabrook & Co. Fit of Michigan Corporation Geo. B. Gibbons & Company Hallgarten & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co Riter & Co. Roosevelt & Cross Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Weeden & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 
Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. American i aro Braun, Bosworth & Co. Sida ts Gn, tee Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Hirsch & Co. Kean, Taylor & Co. Park, Ryan, Inc. wae E. Pollock & Co., Inc. Spencer Trask & Co. 
Tripp & Co., Inc. G. H. Walker & Co. Chas. E. Weigold & Co. R. D. White & Company 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. Baker, Watts & Co. Baker, Weeks & Co. ne William Blair & Company Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
J. C. Bradford & Co. Coffin & Burr Julien Collins & Company Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co. Malvern Hill & Company 
J. A. Hogle & Co. E. F. Hutton & Company A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. McDonald & Company The Daten 








Schwabacher & Co. Stifel, Nicolaus & Company Stroud & Company Swiss American Corporation Thomas & Company 


Incorporated Incorporated 
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In the Markets 


Stock Prices Continue to Sag; 


Dow-Jones Index Nears Year’s Low 


Stock prices moved lower this week, with the Dow- 
Jones industrial average hitting 610, which isn’t far 
above the low reached earlier in the year. Hopes of a 
spring rally are fading; indeed, the real worry among 
investors and traders is that the market may test the low, 
then continue to sink. ‘Technicians say that if the Dow- 
Jones drops below 595, it may go to the 550 level—more 
than 20% below the peak of 684 hit in carly January. 

Brokers cite a number of reasons for the market's 
current weakness. While the amount of selling has 
been relatively small, they say, there has been no buying, 
except for some of the growth stocks. They add that 
many investors remain concerned about business pros- 
pects and are waiting to be sure of an upturn. 

Most first-quarter carnings reports are now in. While 
they show that many companies were able to sct new 
records for both sales and earnings, they also show that 
prot margins are not rising—and in many cases, are 
being reduced (page 30). U.S. Steel, for example, hit 
a new low for the year despite record first-quarter earn- 
ings; shares of other steel firms—and autos and chemicals 
also took a beating as investors showed disappointment 
at the cut in profit margins. 

There is also a good deal of fear that the rest of the 
vear may not show much improvement over the first 
quarter. And the decline that has taken place since the 
first of the vear, though it goes a long way toward cor- 
recting the over-optimistic assumptions about business, 
has not discounted any real fall. 


SEC Files Suit Against Equity Corp. 


To Force It to Dispose of Subsidiaries 


Equity Corp., a $68-million closed-end investment 
company, is in hot water with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission for allegedly violating the “anti-pyramiding” 
provisions of the Investment Company Act. The law 
prohibits one investment company from owning more 
than 5% and, in some instances, more than 3% of 
another investment company. SEC says Equity’s virtual 
100% ownership of Development Corp. of America and 
Equity General Corp. is in violation of the law, and has 
sued to force the company to dispose of the subsidiaries. 

Equity’s troubles stem from its acquisition last year of 
DCA. At that time, says Stephen H. Floersheimer, of 
Sutro Bros. & Co., a brokerage house, and DCA chair- 
man, DCA sold out to Equity with the idea of converting 
hom an investment company to an industrial holding 
company or possibly getting into manufacturing opera 
tions. 

At the time of the merger, SEC allowed Equity to 
acquire DCA on condition that Equity would climinate 
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DCA’s investment company status by Dec. 16, 1959, 
or get rid of DCA. The date later was extended to Mar. 
16, 1960. But, says SEC, Equity did not uphold the 
bargain. A spokesman for David M. Milton, [quity’s 
president, says that dissension on DCA’s board has 
prevented compliance with the SEC agreement. 

Now, the SEC has refused to give Equity any more 
time to sell off DCA’s investments—chiefly stock in 
Philips Lamp Works, Financial General Corp., and 
Sterling Precision Corp., worth all told about $19-mil- 
lion—and wants it to divest itself of DCA instead. SEC 
is backed informally by four DCA directors, including 
Floersheimer, who say they will attempt to file briefs 
representing their point of view in connection with the 


SEC lawsuit. 


First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 


Buys Virgin Islands National Bank 


A “triple-play” bank stock deal was pulled off this 
week when the First Pennsylvania Banking & ‘Trust 
Co., the nation’s 20th largest bank, acquired the $18- 
million Virgin Islands National Bank. The purchase, 
which will give First Pennsylvania its first overseas 
branches and a strong position in the booming West 
Indies tourist market, was accomplished through an ex- 
change of 31,000 First Pennsylvania shares for the out- 
standing stock of Virgin Islands National. 

But the deal had an unusual twist: 

Instead of going to the time and expense of calling 
a special stockholders meeting to authorize issuance of 
new shares, First Pennsylvania hired M. A. Schapiro & 
Co., Inc., bank stock dealers, to buy up its already out- 
standing shares in the open market, and after the deal 
had been signed—delivering them to Virgin Islands Na- 
tional. 


Treasury Drops Cash Refunding Plan 


After Protests From Bond Dealers 


The Treasury's drive against excessive speculation in 
government bond refundings (BW —Apr.23’60,p34) was 
ditched this week, at least for the time being. The debt 
managers had indicated they would use their new refund- 
ing system—paying off maturing issues in cash rather 
than offering an exchange—in their May refunding of 
$6.4-billion in notes and certificates. But then strong 
protests from government bond dealers caused them to 
back down and maintain their present system. 

Under the present exchange, holders of the old issues 
have the right to swap them for newly issued securities. 
This can lead to speculative run-ups in the prices of 
maturing issues when it appears that the Treasury will 
be offering an attractive new issue. 

The dealers, who often make substantial profits by 
trading in “rights,” were against any change because the 
market does not appear likely to take off on a speculative 
binge. The Treasury gave in, but its spokesmen say that 
its plan will almost certainly be tried out in the future, 
when the government market is more settled. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


NUPTIALS inspire wide range of 
souvenirs including portraits of principals. 
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Two months ago, London gulped at 
the sudden announcement of Princess 
Margaret’s betrothal to societv-photog- 
rapher Antony Armstrong-Jones. Since 
then, like a stage manager preparing a 
one-night stand, the city has scurried 
to set up props and plan the pageantry 
for the early wedding date. 

If next week’s show comes off second- 
best to the 1953 coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth, it won’t be for lack of tr 
ing. The mercurial, romantic Princess 
just didn’t give slow, majestic Britain 
enough time to prepare. 

But in the weeks since the arinounce- 
ment, London’s fashion houses and 
clothiers have done their best to make 
up for lost time (pictures). Behind 
closed doors, designer Norman Hart- 
nell and his retinue of 250 sketchers, 
cutters, and fitters have been rushing to 
dress Princess Margaret and her brides- 
maids for Westminster Abbey. 

Young’s, bridal-gown rental firm, is 
on edge awaiting the wedding day. Its 


MEN rent attire from Moss Bros., 
fit anyone from a Prime Minister to a field marshal. 


London Prepares forthe Wedding 


Princess Margaret’s marriage 
has everybody from dressmaker 
to candlestick maker rushing to 
meet the May 6 deadline. 


customers are delaying their own wed- 
dings in order to wear gowns styled 
after Margaret’s. As the Princess rides 
to the Abbev in the coach,” 
professional sketchers along the route 
will note the design and material of 
her gown. Inside the Abbey, a Fleet 
Street fashion reporter will relav what 
she sees at closer view. Then Young’s 
begins the race—to find the right Chan- 
tilly or brocade or satin, cut imitation 
gowns OVCT the weekend, and_ have 
them ready for display on Monday. 

e Tailors’ Trials—Saville Row’s haughty 
tailors are trving to pooh an Antony 
Amnstrong Jones is a stvle-settc Along 
Saville Row, the customer must t fit his 
tastes to the tailor he picks. But Arm. 
strong-Jones likes slim trousers, to add 
to his height. If Denman & Goddard, 
his tailor, follows this whim, Saville 
Row may have to swing ever so incon- 
spicuously to a new stvle. 

Moss Bros. of Covent Garden boasts 
that the wedding will be all in a day's 
work. Moss specializes in renting 
clothes to anvone from Prime Miuinis- 
ters to journalists attending an ambas- 
sador’s garden party. “It’s no more a 
rush than Ascot or even the derby,” 
savs Moss. But the store is quietly 


“glass 








which can out- 


WOMEN buy at shops like Hartnell’s, which is 
designing Princess Margaret’s wedding gown. 
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GRAY TOPPER is the order of the day, according to Moss, which has been supplying Londoners with the proper togs for 100 years. 
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ALL SET, guest arranges to have his costume delivered to 
his digs. The bill for his wedding plumage: $7.40. 


TAILS are given a final once-over by a Moss fitter. 
Moss calls the wedding “an informal, civilian affair.” 
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New way to boost safety 


Notice how many of your employees 
“forget” to wear work gloves when the 
weather gets hot? The hardly-surpris- 
ing result is more nuisance hand in- 
juries that cost you money. To help 
meet this problem, Edmont has created 
this new “air-conditioned” glove that 
actually “‘breathes.’’ Normal hand 
action pumps cooling air through the 
perforated back to keep hands com- 
fortable. Made from Edmont’s viny]l- 
impregnated miracle fabric that is 
sure-gripping, machine washable, and 
outwears 8 oz. cotton gloves 5 to 1. 


Free Offer to Employers: We 
make more than 50 types of coated and 
treated fabric gloves that outperform 
ordinary cotton, leather, or rubber 
gloves. Usual cost savings run 46% 
to 70%. Tell us your operation. We 
will recommend correct gloves and 
send samples for on-the-job test. 
Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 2zZ>. 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 









step up efficiency 
—cut costs! 


See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU Bw -430 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 

Name 
Firm Name 
Type of Business 
Address 
City 

















Zone State 
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Ring Up 


PAPERWORK 
SAVINGS! 


(BRUNING) 











the nicest things 
happen to people 
who Carry 


TRAVELERS CHEGKS 


L YOUR BRUNING MAN 


pe" FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 





UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed 
more pages of business and 
industrial advertising in 
Business Week than in any 
competing magazine for 22 
consecutive years. 














bracing for a deluge of wedding business. 

Other merchants are hustling to make 
ready for the wedding day. ‘“They'ye 
sprung it on us too fast,” savs H. H. 
Seener Ltd., souvenir wholesaler. 
Seener already has in stock a ferris 
wheel holder for cocktail glasses, with 
a Margaret-Tony portrait at the hub, 
Seener has had calls for wedding ash- 


travs, scarves, and cocktail napkins, 
“But would that be in good taste 


stamping out cigarettes in a roval ash- 
trav?”’ savs Seener. 
¢ The Cost—The heftiest job of all 
has fallen to the Ministry of Works, 
which keeps Britain’s castles in ship- 
shape order and decorates for cere. 
monial The coronation, 
planned a year in advance, ran up a 
$3-million bill. Princess Margaret's 
quicker wedding will cost only about 
$60,000—about the same as Pres. de 
Gaulle’s state visit. But Margaret’s mar 
riage bill will be a whopper, compared 
to Queen Elizabeth’s $15,000 “‘auster- 
itv’” wedding to Prince Philip in 1947, 
In addition to the actual wedding costs, 
the honeymoon cruise to the Caribbean 
will run to about $112,000. 

The ministry is spending about $14- 
000 to play music over loud speakers 
along the processional route. The next 


occasions. 


biggest expense will be the nearly 
l-million red roses—a $9,000 bunch-— 
forming arches over the mall. 

e Press Bonanza—I'V and _ the press 


have pounced on the wedding like hun- 
grv dogs. BBC will have 25 cameras 
on hand—seven of them in the Abbey 
—with about 80 engincers and com- 
mentators. In the Abbev itself, 18 TV 
monitors will show altar close-ups. 
Fleet Street is plaving the wedding 
for all the circulation it’s worth. The 
Star has a front-page Princess Margaret 
Honevmoon contest, with a Mediter- 
ranean cruise for the winner. ‘The Daily 
Mirror has battled editorially to keep 
pubs open later on wedding night. 
Fashion writers have uncovered the 
secret that part of Margarct’s trousseau 
will come from the House of Dior. 
Prices for a good spot along the wed- 
ding route are soaring. One landlord 
is offering an apartment for one week 
at $300. Another room with a view 
has discreetly advertised a $75 buffet- 
and-champagne wedding lunch. 
e Mum’s the Word—Roval warrant 
holders—the 1,000-odd companies and 
shops that service royalty “by appoint- 
ment”’—are jostling for a role in the 
wedding preparations. But the warrant 
holders are required to keep mum. 
“All we can sav,” advises Denman & 
Goddard, a warrant holder, ‘is that we 
have made clothes for Mr. Armstrong: 
Jones before.” Hartnell “can neither 
confirm nor deny that a wedding is even 
taking place.” And for good reason. 
Hartnell holds two warrants—for Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen Mother. EN® 
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Only Hammermill! 
Graphicopy 


Papers come . 











in this sturdy, 
re-usable <= 
carton 








J Mla 
py 





You'll find a score of uses for the unique Hammermill 
Graphicopy Paper carton. This carton is designed to 
be used again and again. It is extra strong—yet it opens 
easily without ripping the carton or tearing your finger- 
nails. Just pull the top to open and tuck it in again to 
close. The carton is perfect for deliveries, for filing and 
for storage. You'll like its convenience in use and re-use. 





Graphicopy Papers include 275 items in 19 Here’s the big reason for buying Hammermill < 


different grades. Each has its own number to Graphicopy Papers! They’re made right to run PA P 
‘implify ordering. With the handy Graphicopy _ right on your office equipment. Get your “Paper 


“Paper Selection Guide” you're sure of getting Selection Guide” now. Ask your Hammermill 
| just the right paper you need for all of your supplier or write Hammermill Paper Company, 
| Minting, duplicating and general office use. 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
: 











In Business Abroad 


American & Foreign Power Sells 


Mexican Utility Holdings to State 


Dissatisfied with its return on investment, the Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power Co. has sold all its power holdings 
in Mexico to the Mexican government for a total of 
$70-million. 

The deal was announced at midweek after the com- 
pany’s Mexican subsidiary, Impulsora de Empresas Elec- 
tricas, had had a number of reported difficulties with the 
government on rates. 

In addition to owning installed capacity of 300,000 kw. 
—15% of all clectricitv generated in Mexico—the sub- 
sidiarv controlled 24 generating and distributing com- 
panies in Mexico. 

Nearly all the sales price—about $63-million—will be 
reinvested by American & Foreign Power in non-utility 
Mexican enterprises. “We feel there is a good climate 
for foreign investment in non-utility enterprises in 
Mexico,” a spokesman said. 

Early this vear the power company canceled a proposed 
$135-million spending program. 


Joint Production of NATO Aircraft 


Planned by Britain, France, Germany 


Britain, France, and West Germany plan joint devel- 
opment and production of military aircraft for NATO 
forces. Basic agreement was reached during British Avia- 
tion Minister Duncan Sandys’ visits to France and West 
Germany. Other NATO countries will be invited to 
participate. 

Details of the agreement will be discussed at a meet- 
ing within the next six weeks, probably in London. As 
it stands now, the cooperative arrangement will involve 
two projects—a vertical take-off aircraft for NATO re- 
quirements and electronic equipment for European air 
defense. 

A tactical medium-range missile was also discussed, 
according to reliable reports, even though it is open to 
interpretation whether West Germany has pledged not 
to develop or produce missiles. 


SIU Picketing of Arab Ship 
Brings Threat of Counterboycott 


Arab unions threatened this week to boycott U.S. 
shipping in Arab ports unless the Seafarers International 
Union stops picketing the United Arab Republic pas- 
senger-cargo ship Cleopatra in New York. 

At midweck, the SIU said it would not be 
dated” by Arab unions. 


Si el 
intimi- 
The union, with support from 


120 Business Abroad 


the International Longshoremen’s Assn., is picketing 
the Cleopatra to protest U.A.R. blacklisting of U.S, 
ships that have called in Israeli ports. 

The U.S. State Dept., which has been mendip 
fences with some success in the Arab states, calls the 
Cleopatra incident “embarrassing.” 

If Arab dock workers carry out the decision (by the 
International Federation of Arab Trade Unions) for 4 
counterbovcott beginning Saturday, U.S. ships will not 
be loaded, unloaded, provisioned or bunkered in any 
Persian Gulf or Fast Mediterranean Arab port. They 
will be permitted to pass through the Suez Canal. 

The Cleopatra incident has inflamed Arab opinion, 
Whether or not the Arab bovcott is carried out, it is 
felt that publicity about the Cleopatra’s treatment has 
stiffened rather than softened Pres. Nasser’s attitude 
toward Israeli shipping and Israeli goods through the 
Suez Canal. 


Brazil’s Coffee Growers Favor 


Burning of Substandard Beans 


There's serious talk about burning substandard coffee 
in Brazil. 

Many growers favor the idea. They say the gover- 
ment would save $2.5-million a year in storing costs if 
fire were set to 6.5-million bags of “expurgo”—reject 
beans unfit for beverage-making. A group of major Sao 
Paulo growers would prefer the cruzeiro equivalent added 
to what the government pavs them for their coffee. 

The idea gives policymakers the shivers. With an 
ever-growing surplus, they say, coffee burning—no matter 
how small the scale might be—would have unsettling 
effects on foreign markets. 

The Brazilian Coffee Institute’s policy board hopes 
to get rid of some expurgo by selling it for industrial 
uses. Growers are pessimistic about the prospect. 

Brazil, which supplies 42% of the world’s coffee, has 
a total coffee surplus of about 30-million bags. Although 
the 1960-61 crop is expected to be small—27 million 
bags—compared with the average, a surplus of 5-million 
is anticipated. Outlook for the following crop year, 
1961-62, is bleak with a harvest estimated at a whopping 
45-million bags. 

The institute disposed of much of last vear’s crop by 
dropping prices and pushing a sales campaign. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Reports from London say both Communist China 
and Russia are back on the market buying rubber. Com- 
munist buying exerts strong influence on world prices 
for natural rubber. So far *this year the Russians have 
bought 7,000 tons. There’s no firm figure for China. 


Cairo business quarters say investors from the feudal 
sheikdom of Kuwait have bought into a new private 
Egyptian company that will manufacture solvents. The 
amount is small, but they say it represents the first time 
capital from an oil-rich Persian Gulf sheikdom has been 
invested in industry in an Arab country. 
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If you have a thumb, you can dictate with a | 


Most automatic dictating machine. 
Four buttons on the microphone control 
the whole dictating process—dictating, 
playback, correction and marking letter 
length. Your thumb does the whole job 
except for the talking. This simplicity lets 
you get a great deal more work done in 
less time, with less effort. 


The sound you can see. Unlike record- 
ing media on which you can see nothing, 
the red Dictabelt records visibly. You see 
what vou say, so vou can always find yout 
place. There’s .VO threading or rewind- 
ing. no accidental erasure. And inexpen- 
sive. single-use Dictabelt) provides un- 


mistakable clarity, faster Wanscripuon, 


Di 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN IDEA AND At TION .- & 1¢ 
nN 


Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt, registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 


730 Third Ave , N.Y Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada 


phone Time-Master 


Easier for your secretary. At a glance 
the simple indication slip tells your sec- 
retarv how many letters you’ve dictated 
and how long each one is. All the cor- 
rections are clearly and exactly marked 
See for vourself how much time vou and 
vour secretarv can save. Ask for a free 


demonstrauon tomorrow. 


POM © corronarios 


17-19 Stratford Pl, London W. 1, Eng.; 4 Aderostrasse 4, Dusseidort, Germany 





Wi Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 


Profit ideas 

in chemicals 
from 

B.F Goodrich 
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OPENS DOOR ON NEW MARKET FOR STEEL 


Phis door is made of steel. Yet its surface is diflerent—and Shiriey Temple Dot! by ideal Toy Corporation, New York 10, N.Y. Walt 

highly appealing. Phe steel is coated with Geon vinyl from Disney toys (© Walt Oisney Productions) and hy ey veil sey 
° : Pro m 

B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company. It resists scuffs and (@ Hanne-Barbere Productions) 


stains, 1s washable. Steel coated with Geon vinvl can be 
formed, bent, punched or welded after the coating 1s 
applied without affecting appearance or long-term corro- 


TOYS’ TENDER TOUCH CREATES SALES LIFT 

Dolls and toys sell better when they are made of B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical ¢ ompany’s vinyl, Geon. The reason is apparent 1 ther 
smooth, soft, appealing texture, their « iptivating detail, their bright 
colors. Geon provides a resilience and satisfaction that lasts because 
itis able to withstand playroom punishment 


sion resistance. [t ts providing new ideas for interiors and 
many other places steel is used—from typewriters to TV 
sets. pipe to automobiles. These doors are produced and 
marketed by Kawneer Company and Dusing & Hunt. Inc. 
They are fabricated of steel made and coated by U.S. Steel. 





HOW TO MAKE SWINGING SWITCHES SAFER 

This new pendent switch for hoist and crane operation is encased 
in tough, resilient Hycar nitrile rubber from B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company. Hycar protects the switch and even the 
object it hits. The casing is watertight, corrosion-resistant. The 
Hivear retains its resilence even at low temperatures—the push- 
button diaphragms always stay flexible. Switch is made by Joy 
Manufacturing Company 

















NEW FASHION FOR THE FAMILY ROOM —This smart new look in furniture upholstery is 
created by a new technique of making sheeting of Geon vinyl from B.F.Goodrich Chemical 
Company, then printing and embossing with patterns and colors. It is fashionable and withstands 
fast and furious fun—because Geon vinyl makes it so tough yet easy to keep clean. (This new 
Viko furniture is made by Baumritter Corporation.) By the way, both the tile on the floor and 
the covering on the wall are of Geon vinyl. 


Goodrich | 
it in their 


eir bright UTTING quality raw materials to work to help make your B MOT Ye Yibw ites 
s because business better 1s the business of B.F.Goodrich Chemical — 


Company. If we can be of help to you, please call or write 





B.F- Goodrich Chemical Company, Cleveland 15, Ohio. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 








To keep the lonely vigil... Martin PM-1 air-portable nuclear 


reactor, to supply electricity and heat at remote Air Force stations, 


is now being developed and produced for the AEC. 




















PERSONAL BUSINESS 


} BUSINESS WEEK Have you decided on a prep school for your youngster? 


APRIL 30, 1960 The decision itself (BW—Feb.13’60,p127) is likely to be just the start 
1 ’ of your task. Picking the specific school, and getting admission nailed 
down, is no easy chore—unless, frankly, your boy shows exceptional talents. 





Today, the leading boys’ boarding schools turn down a good many 
more applicants than they finally accept. It’s especially hard for youngsters 
to shift over after they’ve started public high school. What’s more, if 
you’re an Old Grad yourself, but have been out of contact in recent years, 

A BUSINESS WEEK don’t become too redfaced if your own school tactfully suggests that your 
son may not quite measure up to requirements. The better preps have 
pretty well discarded the father-son tradition, and instead are giving rugged 


admission q 
SERVICE tests 


In any case, the prep you attended may not give your boy precisely 
what he needs. Today, the private college preparatory school is a lot more 
specialized than a generation ago, both academically and socially. 


The starting point is to take a searching look at your boy. For example, 
say he’s a good student, serious-minded and self-disciplined, but is shy and 
lacking in social poise. He might do best at a prep like Lawrenceville (N. J.) 
or Pomfret (Conn.), where discipline is somewhat de-emphasized and the 
boys are allowed a good deal of freedom. Or—if his shyness extends to 
girls—he might benefit from a school like Milton (Mass.) or Mt. Hermon 
(Mass.), where co-ed social activities are stressed. 


Or, say he’s a bright boy, but works way below his level of ability 
because of interests that are too varied and poor study habits. A prep like 
Brooks (Mass.), Deerfield (Mass.), or Williston (Mass.) could be the answer— 
where the boys learn how to toe the line. Or if he’s sport-minded, you 
might look into schools such as Kent (Conn.) or Tabor (Mass.) that offer 
outstanding athletic programs along with A-1 academics. 


A select number of preps emphasize tutoring; some, in fact, like Hatch 
(R. I.), are tutoring schools. And if a boy needs special guidance, maybe 
along emotional lines, he can get this attention at such preps as Darrow 
(N. Y.) or Dublin (N. H.). 


There’s a considerable difference between small preps like Groton 
(Mass.) or St. Mark’s (Mass.), and the larger schools, such as Andover (Mass.), 
Choate (Conn.), or Exeter (N. H.). For one thing, the small preps generally 
stick close to classical liberal arts, while the larger ones include a wide 
range of elective courses. For instance, Choate School offers advanced 
courses in physics and chemistry, and even teaches Russian and Chinese. 
Of course, there are many schools that would fit each of the above categories. 


There’s a common misconception among parents that a small school 
means Closer supervision and more personal attention. Actually, the amount 
of supervision is not related to the school’s size. But if you’re seriously 
concerned about your boy’s need for personal attention, you might select a 
good private day school in your city. He would have most if not all the 
academic advantages of a boarding prep, and still be able to live at home. 


If you decide on a boarding school, be prepared to spend some time and 
travel in your search for the right one. 


You'll want to start visiting schools—with your son—maybe two or 
three years in advance. Personal visits, usually required by the schools, 
give you an opportunity for candid, face-to-face talks with the headmasters. 


Candid is the key word here. Don’t hesitate to ask probing questions }25 
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about the headmaster himself, routine in the school, discipline, the teachers, 
the college admissions record, social activities, and so on. At a good school, 
you will get frank, open responses. Conversely, be candid yourself. Let 
your boy reveal his own aims, interests, strong points—and weak points. 
Any effort to conceal the latter will only tend to hinder possible admission. 


To help them in evaluating applications nearly 200 preps, including 
the “name” schools, use selective Secondary School Admission Tests, admin- 
istered by Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 
The tests are tough, competitive, and impartial. They are given three times 
a year at over 300 cities in the U.S. The fee is $6.50 and covers reporting 
scores to as many as six schools. You can get details from ETS. 


A new Secondary School Admissions Center, opening May 1 this year, 
should offer some needed help to parents. It will operate as a clearing house 
for admissions information; no charge for students who have taken SSA; 
for others, $1. Write E. M. Stevenson, P. O. Box 34, Suffield, Conn. 


Chances are better than 50-50 that when you vacation this year, you'll 
either sightsee or you'll hunt and fish—that, at least, is the import of a 
survey of 1,000 business executives, reported by the Chicago Assn. of 
Commerce & Industry. And if you are typical, you’ll spend more than $1,000 
in three weeks or less. 


On their last round of vacations, company presidents surveyed aver- 
aged $1,475; other executives averaged $1,140. This year 13% of the 
1,000 expect to vacation abroad, compared with 10% last year (17% and 


14% for the company presidents reporting). Two-thirds of the total try 
to sever all business ties when they leave the office—but only half manage 
to do it. On duration, 37° say they’ll take three weeks; 29°, one month. 


Home delivery service: Under a plan devised by La Belle Creole, 
a Haitian store, if you’re on a trip anywhere outside the U.S. you now can 
order liquor at bargain prices and have it delivered to your home. 


Once outside the country, you order the liquor by mail. Then, when 
passing through U.S. customs upon your return, you declare it as a 
“purchase-to-follow.” It does so, in about a month, delivered to your home 
by Railway Express ($5). You get bargain prices: For example, five fifths of 
Ambassador Deluxe or Ballantine’s scotch, or Canadian Club or Seagram’s 
V. O. Canadian whisky, is just $17—including the $5 shipping charges. 
Saving, as against U.S. prices, is around $13 to $15. Write to La Belle 
Creole, P.O. Box 676, Port au Prince, Haiti. 


Potpourri: Twenty-seven out of 83 Blue Cross plans increased rates on 
their most widely held certificates last year—average boost was about 
26% ... Local housing authority bonds—in effect, government-secured— 
are gaining in popularity with tax-exempt yields up to 3.8%; for a man 
with a taxable income of $25,000, a 3.8% tax-exempt return is like a 6.7% 
taxable yield . . . Demand for top executives went up substantially in the 
first quarter of 1960 over the same period last year, say leading recruiters; 
a sidelight here is Chicago’s Heidrick & Struggles’ report of more frequent 
calls for overseas managers . . . The Co-op Apartment, by Harold N. 
Vogel (Libra, $2.50), is a worthwhile guide if you’re in the market. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 























meakes LYON your 


BEST SHELVING 
INVESTMENT 


Design makes the difference! Don’t settle for 
less than the exclusive Lyon CLIP and STUD which 
many have tried to copy but none can duplicate. 
Fully protected by Government patents, Lyon CLIP 
and STUD obsoletes conventional steel shelving and 
guarantees you these extra dividends— 


* Easy, fast, low cost assembly. 
* Complete flexibility —shelves instantly adjustable 
from the front without use of nuts, bolts or tools. 


* Tremendous structural strength and rigidity. 


oe ; 7 
Another extra dividend from Lyon—oldest and leading 


steel shelving manufacturer—an experienced Lyon There is a type of Lyon Shelving for 

: aie every application—open, closed, bin, 
Storage Engineer and Lyon Dealer as near as your counter, sliding shelf, tool, mezzanine. 
phone—ready to help you save space, time, money. Above—a typical tool room installation. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THE 92-PAGE CATALOG 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
410 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


[_] I would like to see a Lyon CLIP and STUD demonstra- 
tion. 


] I'd like a copy of your 92-page Catalog which tells the | 
complete shelving story and covers entire line of | 
products. 


NAME 


FIR MW... 


® | 
OVER 1500 ITEMS | ADDRESS— pee 
For Business, Industry and Institutions | cry————-—z0ne_____statTE__ 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


Desks bo} Col g- fe] OF. 10) 1a) -) tM = Lele) (or-t-1-1- a ove) (| laleM @lal- lis) 
Tables Flat Drawer Files * Coat Racks ® Service Carts 

Stools Drawing Tables ® Shelving ® Work Benches 
Lockers Filing Cabinets * Bin Units * Bench Drawers 


Sorting Files * Tool Stands ® Cabinet Benches Display Equipment 
Hopper Bins ®* Tool Boxes *® Revolving Bins ar-Lale liste Mm Ot-le)tal-) ¢) 
Drawer Units * Parts Cases *® Toolroom Equip. Slotted Angle 

Shop Boxes ® Bar Racks ® Service Counters Wood Working Benches 
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L. L. Colbert William C. Newberg Francis W. Misch to 


Chrysler’s New Top Management Team i 
And the Size of the Job That It Faces ; 


Passenger Car Registrations in Percent 
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5 . . . So that its physical property To the stockholders, 6 An erratic 
value has risen sharply. all this has meant: earnings record ... 
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A little-understood period in the his- 
tory of Chrysler Corp. is due to end this 
week when Pres. L. L. Colbert moves 
up to chairman of the board, still with 
the title of chief executive officer. Wil- 
liam C. Newberg, executive vice-presi- 
dent for the past two vears, will become 
president. 

The promotions—and the 55-year-old 
Colbert is far from being kicked up- 
stairs—mark the completion of a big job, 
perhaps the biggest job that anv one 
man in Detroit has had to do since the 
war. That job was to rebuild Chrysler 
Corp. thoroughly—its plants, its man- 
agement, its finances, its products, its 
distribution setup. 

Progress has not always been evident. 
It takes a hard and knowing study of 
Chrysler’s form charts of the 1950s 
(below), plus some added knowledge, 
to recognize the new preparedness of 
Chrysler for tough competition. 
¢ Corporate Image—l’ew pcople out- 
side Chrvsler share in this recognition. 
Indeed many, particularly on Wall 
Street, would disagree violently. ‘The 
company’s public image has deterior 


ated fast. Ten years ago, there was no 
reason to question its future—Chrysler 
had the best reputation for engineering 
and quality, though its styling was con- 
sidered conservative. Today, the cars 


are low-slung and flashy. Ten vears 
ago, Chrysler had some of the best- 


known executives in the industry; to- 
dav, outside of Pres. Colbert, what 
name at Chrysler headquarters rings a 
bell? 

As recently as seven years ago, except 
when strikes interfered, Chrysler annu- 
ally held more than 20% of the domes- 
tic market for new cars. In its best 
vear since then, it had only 18.3%, and 
has generally been well below %15% 
Chrysler, it seems, hasn’t changed its 
cars sufficiently or at the nght time, 
and lord has been going up as Chrysler 
went down. 
¢ Public Opinion—Inside the company, 
employee morale is low, bv and large. 
Outside the company, the public im- 
pression reflects the industrv’s most 
inept public relations. 

As for Wall Street, until about five 
years ago Chrvsler stock was that oddity 
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| 
leiCorp. Gets Back in the Fight 


—a darling of both investors and specu- 
lators. It paid high dividends and, with 
only 8.75-million shares in the hands 
of about 84,000 holders, it had great 
leverage. The price ranged between 
the 70s and the 90s. Today both in- 
vestors and speculators are sour on the 
stock, and the big institutional inves- 
tors have been pulling out. 

In the first quarter, at least six big 
funds disposed of a total of 120,000 
Chrysler shares, three of the funds wip- 
ing Chrysler completely off their books. 
At market values at the end of the quar- 
ter, this represented $6.2-million worth 
of selling. 

Chrysler stock has dropped 20 points 
already this year and is wallowing in the 
low 50s. It has been paying a dividend 
of only $1 a vear, and not earning that 
much, lately. 
¢ Vote of Confidence—Before the 
corporation’s annual meeting last week, 
there was more than usual speculation 
on the future of a management that has 
lost money for two vears running. But 
the meeting ran as routinely as in for- 
mer, less troubled Directors 


vears. 
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has produced discouraging operating 
results, with four years of loss or low earnings. 






DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 


pavst 6's: "33 "36 





}4 steady fall in dividends . . . 
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But all this time Chrysler has been investing 


heavily in plant... 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY PER SHARE 
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8 And a company that’s worth more 
than it was in 1951. 
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Some of the Allis-Chalmers 
nuclear projects around the world 


<- 


MASSACHUSETTS: 1,000-kw research 
reactor for Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


. 


is. es 
HOLLAND: 20,000-kw research and 
materials-testing reactor for Reactor 
Centrum Nederland. 


OHIO: 10,000-kw reactor helps Air 
Force simulate high-altitude, nuclear- 
powered flight conditions. 


NEW JERSEY: Princeton University 
scientists, researching thermonuclear 
fusion, will use a full-scale Stellarator 
facility engineered and equipped by 
Allis-Chalmers and Radio Corporation 
of America. 


speeds 
world-wide progress 
in nuclear power 


Atomic Energy: “‘the most rev- 
olutionary force . . . since pre- 
historic man discovered fire.” 


Albert Einstein 


lp 


ry 
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Helping provide power for a growing world has been part of the corporate 
way of life at Allis-Chalmers for more than a century. Power .. . from coal, 
oil, gas, falling water . . . and now, atomic energy. Pictured here is evidence 
that Allis-Chalmers is growing dynamically in this challenging field, offering 
unique capability to take nuclear projects all the way from “‘talk about’’ to 
“start up.”” Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


POWER FoR A GROWING WORLD 
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Some of the Allis-Chalmers 
nuclear projects around the world 


ITALY: 5,000-kw reactor for Italian Na- 
tional Committee for Nuclear Research. 





MINNESOTA: 22,000-kwe power re- 
actor for Rural Cooperative Power Asso- 
ciation of Elk River. 





SWEDEN: New 30,000-kw research and 
materials-testing reactor for Atomic 
Energy Company of Stockholm. 





SOUTH DAKOTA: Architect’s drawing 
of 66,000-kwe nuclear power plant with 
internal nuclear super-heat, now being 
designed for Northern States Power 
Company in cooperation with ten other 
midwest electric utilities. 
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... the Chyrsler Corp. of 
1950 no longer exists. It is 
a new company entirely .. . 


(STORY on page 128) 


showed proxies for 82% of the out- 
standing common stock and returned 
themselves to office. 

This week the directors gave Colbert 
and Newberg, his buddy outside the 
office for 20 years, a similar vote of con- 
fidence. Quite clearly, their intention 
was to show the business world how 
highly they regard the work of Colbert 
and his lieutenants; the +49-vear-old 
Newberg and Finance Vice-Pres. Fran- 
cis W. Misch, 55. 


Transformation 


Colbert became president of Chrys- 
ler on Nov. 3, 1950. Since then: 

e All but five of the 21 directors 
have come new to the board. 

e All the officers (and their num- 
ber has tripled) are new except Colbert 
and one other. 

¢ Chrysler has put new facilities 
into operation including two engine 
plants, two transmission plants, three 
assembly plants, several parts plants, a 
stamping plant, a glass plant, a proving 
ground (Chrysler’s first), engineering 
offices and laboratories, six service 
training centers dotted around the 
country. 

e It paid more than $62-million to 
buy a body company (Briggs Mfg. Co. 
without which it could control cathe 
its production nor its costs. 

¢ It paid more than $12-million to 
buy its way into the world automobile 
market through the purchase of a 25% 
interest in Simca of France from Ford 
Motor Co. 

It adds up to this: he Chrysler 
Corp. of 1950 no longer exists. It is 
a new company entirely—and one which 
the directors obviously think has sur- 
vived its incubation period in good 
shape. A close look offers surprisingly 
good grounds for thinking the directors 
may be right. 


Two Strikes and Out 


Viewed piecemeal over the vears, 
Colbert’s moves have not looked impres- 
sive against the backdrop of the statisti- 
cal charts. 

“The 1950s have been in many ways 
a time of preparation for the oppor- 
tunities of the 1960s,” Colbert explains. 

“We are ready with the best products, 
and the gre: itest range and variety of 
products, we have ever presented to the 
public. We have achieved a greatly in- 
creased flexibility of plant and organ- 
ization. We have expanded our opera- 


~~ 
tions in the rapidly growing world 
market for motor vehicles—and we have 
reorganized our system of retail dis- 
tribution in this country.” 
¢ On Top of Losses—A cynic could say 
that any executive interested in job 
security would make such claims. Last 
year, when Colbert had hoped to prove 
them, Chrysler got off to a good first- 
half start, then managed to lose $63- 
million in the last half, winding up with 
a $5-million loss after a $5-million tax 
ciedit. Meanwhile, General Motors and 
Ford were making the second best 
profits in their history. 

In Chrysler’s case, however, anyone 
who is charitably inclined must throw 
in a big “but.” A strike at a glass sup- 
plier closed down Chrysler for part of 
the first quarter—a problem that neither 
GM nor Ford had. In addition, Chrysler 
spent more money than ever before in 
bringing a new line of cars to market, 
including the conversion of all its as- 
sembly plants to handle unitized bodies 
—an expense that GM and Ford still 
have ahead of them. 

Even so, at the end of nine months, 
and after absorbing the seasonal loss in 
the third quarter, Chrysler showed 
earnings of $2.37 a share, with the 
normally strong profits of the fourth 
quarter yet to come. Then the steel 
strike hit, and dragged on. Ford, with 
its own steel plant, was the only one 
of the Big Three in production through- 
out the fourth quarter. Chrysler had 
ridden out one strike, but two strikes 
put it out of the black. 
¢ Hangover—Last year’s misfortune has 
carried over into this year. In the first 
half-year, Chrysler will be paying about 
$26-million extra for stecl—a premium 
for getting quickly back into production 
after the strike. That’s a high price, 
early $3 per common share. 

Combined with the heavy write-off 
on tooling for new models, the steel 
premium held Chrysler's first-quarter 
earnings down to a little more than $1 
a share. However, Colbert this week 
expressed confidence that Chrysler will 
wind up the year in the black. For 
1961, barring labor problems when the 
industry’ s contracts expire, he and New- 
berg see nothing but sunshine. 


lll. Forged in Battle 


When Lester Lum Colbert, Texas- 
born and then 45 years old, became 
president in 1950, Chrysler Corp. was 
riding high and growing with the in- 
dustry. In 1951, the value of the com- 
pany’s property jumped nearly $10U- 
million, with the addition of 5-million 
sq. ft. of space either for immediate cr 
for future use. The company was com- 
petitive in product, introducing a new 
V-8 engine, automatic transmission, 
and power steering. 

Yet there were inherent weaknesses 
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in the way Chrysler had always been 
operated. 

¢ Weak Spots—For example, the com- 
pany’s dependence on suppliers, for 
even so vital an item as bodies for 
Plymouth, made hash of cost account- 
ing and production controls. ‘This de- 
pendence kept the administrative staff 
small—a virtue at one time, perhaps, 
but now a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of management. 

On the distribution side, there was 
an equally big flaw. Walter P. Chrys- 
ler was so proud of his products that 
he felt dealers should never have to 
be coaxed to sell them. Consequently, 
Chrysler Corp. dealers had less guidance 
and less assistance from the company 
than any other dealer group. 

Then came a time when the tight- 
knit management operation, inventive 
and chummy but blindly trusting to the 
competence and efficiency of suppliers 
and dealers, no longer worked as it had 
in the 1920s and the late 1940s. In 
mid-1953 the rules changed. 


¢ Caught in Middle—That’s when gov- 
ernment controls on materials were 


lifted, and auto production cut loose 
with no restraints. Ford Motor Co. 
had been as completely rebuilt since 
1946 as Chrysler has been since 1953, 
and it set out to challenge General Mo- 
tors. 

GM and Ford were ready for the fight 
with their plants, management, prod- 
ucts, and distribution systems, and with 
costs so well in hand that it was a 
battle of efficiency all the way from pro- 
duction control through the dealers’ 
trading allowances. Caught in the mid- 
dle, Chrysler simply wasn’t ready for a 
battle on these grounds. 

Colbert had been president for less 
than three years and had spent his 
time analyzing the company’s needs 
and planning ahead. He had Newberg 
running Dodge, and he had pulled Vir- 
gil Exner out of corporation obscurity 
to design the 1955 models. But he and 
the company were a long way from 
being able to stand up against the giant 
opposition. 
¢ Delaying Action—The 1954 models 
failed to catch the public’s fancy. Deal- 
ers got discouraged, and many of them 
quit. Plymouth rebounded briefly in 
1955 and 1957, but vear after year 
Chrysler Corp. has been buffeted by 
Ford and GM as they flailed away at 

each other. 

Like a general fighting a delaying ac- 
tion, Colbert had to try to make a de- 
cent showing up front while building a 
new assault force behind the lines. 
That’s one reason why at times his 
competitive record has looked rather 
shabby. 

It cost huge sums of money to buy 
Briggs to get control of Plymouth’s 
body manufacturing and to take all the 
other steps to obtain production cfh- 


ciency, such as facilities to make the 
company’s own glass and electric com- 
ponents. Since 1951, Chrysler has spent 
$1.5-billion on plant and on tooling for 
its cars. 

e Raising Funds—The money came 
partly from the stockholders, through a 
reduction of the dividend rate (chart 
page 129), and partly—a hefty $250- 
million—from the Prudential Insurance 
Co. 

In 1954, Chrysler officials were trying 
to decide between equity financing and 
debt financing when Pru repre sentatives 
walked in with an offer of $62.5-million 
a year for four years, repayable over 100 
vears—with no strings attached. Colbert 
says the Pru has repeatedly been offered 
a seat on Chrysler’s board and a chance 
to be consulted on policy but has al- 
ways declined. 

In 1958, Chrysler also established a 
line of $150-million in revolving credit 
with a group of more than 100 banks, 
but it hasn’t tapped this source. 

But getting money and then rebuild- 
ing the plant was perhaps the least com- 
plicated patt of Colbert's job. Changes 
in the organization, in management and 
in distribution. depend on men. 


IV. Colbert’s Crew 


In 1950, Chrysler was a company of 
strong men who had helped the founder 
to build a major business: men such as 
K. T. Keller, B. E. Hutchinson, Nich- 
olas Kelley, Sr., and Herman L. Weck- 
ler. On the board of directors were 
Carl Breer and Owen Skelton, two of 
the engineering triumvirate that had 
made possible Walter P. Chrysler's 
early success. 

Behind these giants were able engi- 
neers, able finance men, experts at man- 
ufacturing. But there were not enough 
of them, and they had been trained in 
running an operation that soon ceased 
to exist. 

Chrysler in 1950 was structured on 
the simple lines of any manufacturing 
plant of an earlier generation. There 
was a chief executive officer (Chmn 
K. 'T. Keller), a vice-president each for 
finance, engineering, and sales—and 
they all were operating men. The divi- 
sion heads were called “‘president,”” but 
they really were unit managers; Dodge 
did most of the manufacturing for the 
whole company. 

The company that Colbert heads to- 
day has a central staff of planners and 
policymakers, with three functional op 
erating groups: automotive, basic manu- 
facturing, and special production. Each 
unit in these groups is supposed to be a 
profit center. 

Putting this organization together 
has been a gradual process. The struc- 
ture of 1950 could not be shaped into 


the structure of 1960 in one mighty 
swipe. There had to be stages, starting 
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TIME TO DECIDE 





“Shall | try to develop trucking experts 
or let Ryder do it for me?” 


Ryder full service truck leasing frées you from costly overhead worries, 
lets you concentrate your time and staff on running your own business. 
The capital you have tied up in trucks is released for more productive 
uses. This you would expect. But there are other important benefits. 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


e Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


e Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet "Design for Profit” to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL wc. 


P.O. Box 33-876 
Dept. F-2 
Miami, Florida 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 
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. . . Plymouth, for the first 
time in its history and after 
five years of effort, finally 
stands on its own feet... . 


(STORY on page 128) 


with divisionalizing to get control of 
costs. 

¢ Building and Shuffling—A former 
head of Plymouth says that when he 
took over in 1952 he couldn't find out 
what it cost to build his car—all pur- 
chasing and accounting had been han- 
dled at headquarters. Colbert began in 
1954 putting profit responsibility in the 
divisions. 

He also built up his management 
team, even to the length of advertising 
in newspapers in the mid-50s for ex- 
perienced managers. In 1956, Francis 
W. Misch became vice-president for 
finance. Newberg, president of Dodge 
for five years and on the Chrysler board 
for two, came into headquarters as 
group vice-president for automotive. 
Edgar C. Row, a solid success as presi- 
dent of Chrysler of Canada, was named 
administrative vice-president; everyone 
reported to him, and he _ reported 
only to Colbert. He is due to retire 
this year. 
¢ Back and Forth—Within a_ few 
months, sales responsibilities were taken 
from the divisions and put into the cen- 
tral staff under another Dodge alumnus, 
Byron C. Nichols. This was part of the 
first serious effort to build a separate 
dealer force for Plymouth, which since 
the 1930s had been a stepchild of other 
Chrysler-line dealers even though it sold 
in the greatest volume. 

The system got another upheaval in 
the spring of 1958. Newberg was made 
executive vice-president and Row, first 
vice-president. Manufacturing opera- 
tions were stripped from the car divi- 
sions and put into functional group- 
ings; on the other hand, the divisions 
were once more given responsibility for 
sales. 

This fresh reform stirred criticism of 
Colbert as being unable to make up his 
mind about organization and men. In 
reality, as Colbert sees it, this was the 
final act in his rebuilding program. ‘The 
brief fling at centralized sales responsi- 
bility was necessary to get control of 
marketing information for headquarters. 
Now Chrysler has a strong market analv- 
sis and planning staff in the central 
office, manufacturing groups turn out 
the cars, and the divisions have no other 
job but to sell cars. 

Chrysler is structured like no other 
auto company, but the marketing func- 
tion has now been pushed to the front, 
with every other activity of the corpora- 
tion behind it to push. And Plymouth, 
for the first time in its history and after 


five years of effort, finally stands on its 
own feet. 

¢ Working Directors—As Colbert looks 
back at it, his program began really to 
take shape in July, 1956, when the trio 
of Row, Newberg, and Misch took over 
the operational load, leaving him free 
for policy study and for closer work with 
the directors. Twelve of Chrysler’s 2] 
directors have been elected since 1956, 

Colbert believes the board has an 
ideal balance for the company’s pur- 
poses, with 11 men from management 
and 10 from outside. The outside di- 
rectors are James C. Brady, a real estate 
investment specialist whose company is 
a big Chrysler stockholder; Joseph M. 
Dodge, chairman of Detroit Bank & 
Trust Co. and former U.S. Director of 
the Budget; W. Alton Jones, chairman 
of the executive committee of Cities 
Service Co.; George H. Love, chairman, 
Consolidation Coal Co. and M. A. 
Hanna Co.; L. F. McCollum, president 
of Continental Oil Co.; Neil McElroy, 
chairman of Procter & Gamble Co. and 
former Secretary of Defense; R. E. Mc- 
Neill, Jr., president of the Hanover 
Bank of New York City; Robert G. 
Page, president of Phelps Dodge Corp.; 
Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Ameti- 
can World Airways and a substantial 
stockholder, and Louis B. Warren, part- 
ner in the law firm that has served 
Chrysler since its founding. 

Under previous management, Chrys- 
ler’s board sat on the sidelines. Colbert 
savs he uses his board; directors as well 
as outside consultants advised him in 
the management reorganization. “Its 
no fun to serve on a board now,” he 
savs. 
¢ Opporturity—All Chrysler executives 
must retire at age 65 both from their 
management posts and from the board. 
The board has a rule that not even an 
outside member shall stand for reclec- 
tion after his 70th birthday. 

At least four of Chrvysler’s board— 
two inside members and two outside 
—are serving their last terms. This 
means that more of Colbert’s manage- 
ment crew—most of whom are less 
than 50 vears old—will be moving up, 
both in the executive ladder and onto 
the board. Colbert thinks this is fine. 
“IT want them to make some money— 
for the company and for themselves,” 
he says. 
¢ Tools to Work With—He thinks 
they're all set to do it, now that they 
have the tools to be competitive. He 
ticks off such gains as: 

e Control over all basic manufac- 
turing, with plants as modern as any 
competitor's. 

¢ Astronger operation in the world 
market through Simca. 

e A headquarters staff for market 
research analysis and planning that 1s 
comparable with any in the industry. 

¢ An emphasis on styling and en 
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You get publicly approved quality when 


you buy by Brand Name! 


Brand Names give you publicly approved 
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Eagle-Picher filter aids, especially processed for modern 
filtering equipment, assure maximum purity in refined sugar. 








The crystalline purity of sugar is usually taken for 
granted, but actually it is the result of careful 
filtration through a scientifically controlled use of 
diatomite filter aids. 


As a manufacturer’s manufacturer, Eagle-Picher is 
in a most favorable position to assist the refiner in 
this painstaking job, for by concentrating on manu- 
facturing for others, we have developed special 
resources and capacities. 


For example, to enable us to locate, mine and 
process the exact grades of diatomite needed for 
each type of filtering job, we have carefully plotted 
every section of our multi-million ton deposits. To 
achieve precise control of processing, we have 
recently put into operation a new plant that is 
widely regarded as one of the most modern filter 
aid plants in the world. 


EAGLE 





This custom processing of filter aids is essential, not 
only to the sugar industry, but also is of major 
importance in dozens of other fields, for the uses of 
diatomite filter aids range from continuous recovery 
of dry cleaning fluids to ‘‘clearing”’ and ‘‘polishing” 
beer and assuring maximum purity in the processing 
of chemicals, pharmaceuticals and antibiotics. 
Every day sees diatomite finding new applications 
in industry. Besides its use for filter aids, diatomite 
also is processed to become an oil, grease and water 
absorbent, an aggregate, an insecticide carrier, a 
catalyst support, a paper filler, an inert paint pig- 
ment... the list is long and growing rapidly. 

If there are applications for diatomite in your 
industry, we will welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate how our cumulative experience and 
research can serve you. 


SINCE 1843 * THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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CHEMICALS AND METALS DIVISION 


Zinc and lead pigments and oxides * 
Special purpose electric power supplies * 
Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide *% Sulphuric acid * Slab 
zinc & Cadmium * Chat. 
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CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 


Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes * “Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 





FABRICON PRODUCTS 


Automotive parts, such as door trim panels, 
trunk liners, dash insulator mats and glove 
boxes % Waxed paper, cellophane and 
polyethylene wrappers % “Lamin-Art" decor- 
ative plastic sheets *% Custom impregnated 
popers, textiles and glass cloth * Molded 
plastic ports. 














INSULATION DIVISION 


Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
pipe covering * Diatomite filter aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 
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THE OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products & Semi- 
Pneumatic tires % Flexible vinyl ports % Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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gineering innovation that attracts as 
much interest—if not always admira- 
tion—as any in the industry. 

e Separate dealerships for Plym- 
outh and for Dodge, and a_ product 
lineup that puts a low-price, high-vol- 
ume car into every dealership: The 
Valiant and Plymouth are teamed with 
Chrysler and De Soto; the Dart and 
the forthcoming compact Lancer sell 
in Dodge dealerships. 

e An emphasis on economy and 
compact cars that has brought Chrys- 
ler’s market penetration back up to 
16% in the first quarter. 


V. Founder’s Choice 


Chrysler Corp. was so long associated 
with the image of Walter P. Chrysler 
that it’s hard to picture it as Colbert’s 
Chrysler Corp. It has been difficult for 
many in Detroit to take seriously, as 
head of a multibillion-dollar corpora- 
tion, a man who at times conducts 
himself with the back-slapping joviality 
of a small-town politician, who occasion- 
ally enjoys himself well at a party, and 
who has been credited with no special 
expertise. 
¢ Special Qualities—All of his opposite 
numbers in the industry are presumed 
to be where they are because of extraor- 
dinary proficiency in at least one par- 
ticular phase of the business: Frederic 
G. Donner, GM chairman and chief 
executive, because of his financial savvy; 
Ernest R. Breech, Ford chairman, be- 
cause of his grasp of cost accounting 
and management techniques; George 
Romney, American Motors Corp. presi- 
dent, because of his promotional flair 
and administrative ability; Harold 
Churchill, Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
president, because of his engineering 
and manufacturing experience. 

There’s a lot more to these men than 
these specialties, but these things are 
considered to be specifically what 
brought them to the top. 
¢ Rounded Men—Henry Ford II has 
been a special case—a man not known 
for one talent more than another, a man 
who lived in the business world under 
the shadow of another (Breech) but 
who had an identitv of his own because 
of his name and his family’s ownership 
in the company. Today, chief executive 
officer in fact as in name, he is a well- 
rounded executive. 

Colbert is like Ford in this. He has 
been around a long time, as time goes 
in this industry. “What other man has 
been president of an auto company for 
15 years?” he can ask. (The answer: 
one—Henry Ford II.) 
¢ Quiet Entry—Most of these 15 years, 
which includes the time he spent as 
president of Dodge Div., he lived in the 
shadow of perhaps the most highly re- 
spected auto executive of his day, K. T. 
Keller. He slipped unobtrusively into 


the president’s chair after having been 
a member of the board for a little over 
a year; he had not even been on Hutch- 
inson’s powerful finance committee. 

Keller’s 1950 report to the stockhold- 
ers made no mention of the fact that a 
new president was moving in, though it 
devoted space to a eulogy of Fred M. 
Zeder, vice-president, vice-chairman, 
and one of the original engineering 
trio, who had died that February. 

There was no aspect of the auto busi- 

ness in which Colbert was an acknowl- 
edged special authority. During the 
1950s, when he was calling the shots, 
the company seemed to be going down- 
hill. So neither his colleagues nor the 
press, which probably gives more space 
to the auto industry than to any other, 
could see much gloss on Colbert. None- 
theless, Colbert was the choice of both 
Walter Chrysler and K. 'T. Keller. 
e His Career—Colbert graduated at the 
University of Texas when he was 19, 
trading in cotton to pay his way through 
college. Later he took his law degree at 
Harvard. In the early 1930s, as an at- 
torney for the firm that worked for 
Chrysler, he was on a committee that 
wrote the auto industry’s code un- 
der the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

There’s a former auto executive in 
Detroit who recalls the impression that 
Colbert made. “I remember,” he says, 
“Walter P. telling me that young man 
Colbert would be running his company 
some day.” 

In 1935, when Colbert was only 30 
years old, he was a vice-president of 
Dodge. He built Dodge’s wartime air- 
craft engine factory in Chicago and col- 
lected the people to run it. Some are 
familiar names around Chrysler today: 
Newberg; R. S. Bright, group vice-presi- 
dent for automotive manufacturing; 
J. E. Brennan, vice-president for stamp- 
ing operations, and others. Many of 
Chrysler’s key officials of today worked 
for Colbert after he became president 
of Dodge in 1945. 

“Management,” says Colbert, “is a 
business of men and of giving men the 
job. You have to analyze the job to be 
done, get the manpower, follow up to 
see that the job gets done. That’s the 
most important—the follow-up. So 
many fellows start out fast but just 
don’t...” 

He didn’t have to finish. He is a 
sensitive man, with deep loyalties to 
his associates, but he is unforgiving of 
inertia. 

Colbert well aware that his expert- 
ness in management and the fact that 
he has rebuilt Chrysler Corp. from the 
ground up are not widely recognized. 
“I wish we had better communica- 
tions,” he says. “I am sure the top 
1,000 inside the corporation know it. 
I’m afraid some of them [outside 
Chrysler] don’t understand it.” ND 
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Fabric helps world’s first nuclear 
merchant ship steer true course 





+ 
. 


Above: Arrow indicates vital Micarta bushing, made with Wellington Sears base 
fabric. Right: Bushing similar to one on Savannah is being precision-machined. 


With the N.S. Savannah ready to start setting new trans- 
oceanic speed records for merchant ships, a 60-lb. bushing 
enclosing its rudder pintle assumes great responsibility for 
keeping the nuclear-powered ship on course. 

This type of bushing, while relatively insignificant on ordi- 
nary vessels, is of great importance on the Savannah because 
of the unusual stresses placed on the rudder by the ship’s 
added speed. 

The material selected for this vital job is Westinghouse 
Micarta, using Wellington Sears base fabric. This is a phenolic 
laminate made by impregnating sheets of fabric with resin 
and combining them under heat and high pressure. It was 


Se”. ee RAE 


chosen, according to architect George G. Sharp, “for econ- 
omy, utility, efficiency, and safety of the ship.” The bushing 
was fabricated by Hershell Engineering & Supply Company 
of Philadelphia, a member of the Micarta Fabricators Asso- 
ciation. 

Providing base fabrics that solve such complex problems 
as this is only one of the many ways Wellington Sears meets 
the changing fabric needs of industry. Why not find out how 
our 114 years of experience can help solve your problems with 
fabrics for laminating, coating, rubberizing and other indus- 
trial applications. Write today for free illustrated booklet, 
“Fabrics Plus,” Dept. C-4. 


WELLINGTON SEARS @: 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. » Akron « Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Dallas « Detroit » Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francisco 
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Negro Pressure on Unions 


New group is pressing AFL- 
CIO to give Negroes more say 
in union councils, equal rights 
to jobs. 


“We are in rebellion . . . Organized 
labor will be shaken to its foundation. 
And, we will not stop until we have 
not only cleansed labor’s house of dis- 
crimination but also placed Negro repre- 
sentatives on union policy-making bod- 
ies and staffs on the basis of merit and 
ability.” 

With these words, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, tall, gray-haired president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and sole Negro member of the AFL- 
CIO executive council, described the 
purpose of the Negro American Labor 
Council to an audience in Pittsburgh. 
Founded by Randolph a little less than 
a year ago, and now organized in a 
dozen or so key cities, the NALC will 
hold its first convention in Detroit 
over the Memorial Day weekend. 

The NALC reflects within organized 

labor the same rebellion that finds its 
expression in the student lunch coun- 
ter demonstrations in the South (BW— 
Apr.23’60,p31). As such, it is causing 
concern both within the ranks of labor 
and among management. 
* Management Fears—Most manage- 
ment worries are focused on the possi- 
bility that union hall squabbles over 
civil rights will erupt inside plants. 
NALC leaders, however, do not see any 
labor-management strife growing out of 
its fight for equal rights. “The union is 
our bargaining agent,” says one NALC 
spokesman. “NALC won’t figure in 
collective bargaining.” 

But NALC pressure on the unions 
for an equal break on promotions and 
in apprenticeship training programs will 
affect management. Picket lines out- 
side a plant protesting discriminatory 
practices on the part of a union or man- 
agement may mean trouble on the pro- 
duction line. 

How NALC develops—the kind of 
relationship it has with the trade unions 
—will determine the shape of manage- 
ment’s race relations problems in the 
factory. If present bitterness increases, 
then management may face more in- 
tense race conflict. If the unions and 
NALC strike a happier note, then man- 
agement may find its problems eased. 
* Modest Membership—NALC organi- 
zational gains, so far, are modest. It has 
some 2,000 members in Detroit and 
anywhere from 500 to 1,000 in St. 
Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Baltimore, Philadel- 
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FOUNDER of Negro American Labor Council is A. Philip Randolph, head of Sleeping Car 
Porters and sole Negro member of AFL-CIO executive council. 


phia, Washington, D. C., New York, 
Jacksonville, ‘Tampa, and Atlanta. 

Randolph claims a potential of 1.5- 

million followers; even if NALC organ- 
ized only a small proportion of these it 
would be a power bloc to reckon with. 
Negroes work in most of basic industry. 
Fair-sized groups are found in unions 
in steel, autos, railroads, hotel trades, 
carpenters, painters, and bricklayers. 
e Power Base—The NALC, in a sense, 
is an organization of leaders. Its core 
is made up of minor trade union ofh- 
cials and of union staff members. These 
are capable, ambitious men. However, 
to rise further in the union’s hierarchy, 
they need a power base. This the 
NALC will give them. 

Horace Shefheld, a United Auto 
Workers international representative, is 
typical of NALC leadership. He’s been 
a union staffer since 1942, except for 
a term as president of the foundry unit 
at Ford Local 600 in the mid-1950s. 
He attended Wayne State University 
and the Detroit Institute of Technology 
but lacks a few credits for a degree. 

Originally, NALC was to act as a 
spokesman for Negro labor leaders— 
opposed to Negro doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen—within the Negro com- 
munity. It was also to function as a 
civil rights organization working with 


like-minded community groups. How- 
ever, as it has worked out NALC 
quickly became a union caucus, fighting 
for civil rights and jobs. 

¢ Negro Pressure—In part, this turn of 
events was stimulated by pressures 
within the Negro community for a bet- 
ter job break for Negroes from the 
unions. Organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People, have charged the 
unions with excluding Negroes from 
membership, practicing segregation, and 
maintaining separate lines of promotion 
for whites and Negroes. 

In the eyes of the Negro community, 
the NALC is a means for breaking 
down the color barrier within the 
unions. In turn, Negro community 
pressure has become a weapon in the 
hands of the NALC. It, in effect, says 
the Negro Community will boycott 
union legislative goals and thus help to 
defeat pro-labor politicans and _ legisla- 
tion unless Negroes get a better break. 
¢ Militant Approach—Ironically, this 
extra leverage of community pressure 
will work best in the unions where 
NALC interunion caucus activity stands 
the best chance of scoring gains. 

NALC militancy already stands to 
shake the UAW into electing a Negro 
to its executive council at the next con- 
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Wherever power lives... it takes specialists to keep it alive! 


..- Specialists with the technical knowledge 
and practical know-how so necessary to the 
exacting business of safeguarding power 
equipment. Hartford Steam Boiler’s nation- 
wide organization includes more than 600 
qualified and experienced field inspectors, 
with engineers, special agents, underwriters, 


claims people—all prepared to help you pro- 
tect your plant against loss by accident to 
your boilers, pressure vessels, turbines, en- 
gines, electrical and refrigerating equip- 
ment. When your boiler and machinery in- 
surance is with Hartford Steam Boiler you 
can be sure you have the best. 


Since 1866, the recognized world leader in power equipment inspection and insurance. 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name. 





vention. At the same time, even within 
the more progressive industrial unions, 
there will be some hardening of lincs 
in the locals. In the last Ford Local 
600 clections, one Negro candidate— 
backed by an NALC - group—lost, 
swamped by the white majority. An- 
other Negro candidate also lost—though 
presumably he had some white support 
—because many Negroes voted against 
him as the “Uncle 'Tom.” 
¢ Craft Problem—Despite this kind of 
setback, the UAW -tvpe unions are not 
the difficult ones for NALC. But the 
craft unions are. Negroes in) many 
cases can’t get a union card because of 
union control of apprenticeships as well 
as ot hiring. 

In addition, in those trades where Ne- 
groes are permitted to join unions, 
they are frequently segregated into “Jim 


Crow” locals. ‘This limits his opportuni- 
ties for work. 

“THlow we are going to make that 
hurdle is a problem,” says Randolph. 
e AFL-CIO Attitude—Ultimately, the 
answer lies with the top leadership of 
the AFL-CIO. And, at the moment, 
it is “disturbed.” 

“Who the hell appointed you leader 
of the Negro people,’ ALF-CIO Pres. 
George Meany barked at Randolph at 
a taut moment during the debate on 
civil rights at the last federation con- 
vention. More recently, Meany and 
Randolph teed off on each other over 
the qualifications of Adam Clayton 
Powell for the chairmanship of the 
Hlouse Labor Committee. 
¢ Mutual Antagonism—Behind this ex- 
change lies an increasing bitterness be 
tween white and Negro trade union 


leaders. In effect, the dominant white 
group is saying: ““Why—when our rec- 
ord is good and when we are making 
progress—why attack us?” 

Some union officials go further. Pat- 
rick E, Gorman, secretary-treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Workmen, says bluntly: “The NALC 
should not be organized any more than 
the white councils in the South should 
be organized. In the labor movement, 
we shouldn’t be segregated.” 

The dilemma is that NALC, under 
pressure from Negro workers and the 
Negro community, will become more 
aggressive as it grows, seeming more 
antagonistic to the AFL-CIO leader- 
ship. Yet, NALC needs Meany if it is 
to break the color barriers erected by 
the craft unions. How this will be re- 
solved remains to be seen. 


Cordiality Marks Aircraft Talks 


Though the companies and unions are separated on 


several issues, amicable settlements are expected. 


Like two experienced boxers who are 
saving their strength to go for 15 
rounds, labor and management in the 
aircraft industry are sparring carefully 
in current negotiations. Neither side 
seems to be pressing for a quick, hard 
settlement although key contracts have 
expired and others are due to shortly. 

Part of the polite footwork in the air- 
craft ring is the result of a play by the 
two key unions—the International Assn. 
of Machinists and the United Auto 
Workers—to get uniform expiration 
dates for aircraft contracts. Another 
reason is an industry wait-and-sce atti- 
tude toward IAM negotiations with 
Boeing, the pattern setter. 

¢ Amicability—In Seattle, [AM and 
Boeing agreed over last weekend to ex- 
tend their contract from Apr. 22 
through May 8. At midweek, the com- 
pany, according to union sources, had 
offered a 3% wage increase for cach of 
the next two vears. Union demands 
have centered on a 7% _ wage-fringe 
package. So, indications are that an 
amicable settlement is in the offing. 

Che main reason for the cordiality is 
economic. ‘The aircraft industrv’s pros- 
pects are dwindling, and they're not 
likely to improve. ‘The shift in defense 
priorities from aircraft to missiles has 
forced the industry to cut back sharph 
(B\W—Mavy16'59,p90). ‘The companies 
have been laving off workers for two 
vears now and lavofts will continue in 
the near future. Moreover, the com- 
panics had poor profits showing § last 
year. 

The unions know this. In December 
and January, they made a point of an- 
nouncing to the press that thev hoped 
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negotiations would be smooth and that 
thev could avoid a strike. 

¢ East Coast Settlements—Obviouslvy, 
the unions do not expect to come awav 
from the bargaining table empty- 
handed. On the East Coast, the IAM 
has already negotiated a new contract 
with Republic Aircraft, and a_ partial 
settlement has been worked out to 
cover several of United  Aircraft’s 
smaller plants. At Republic, workers 
got an immediate raise of 7¢-ll¢ an 
hour, an average of 84¢ the first vear. 
Next Apr. 3, they will get 5¢-8¢ an 
hour, a 64¢ average. The cost-of-living 
clause was continued but with a 6¢ 
ceiling each year. 

At United, the unions agreed to a 
7¢-12¢ an hour wage hike. The com- 
plicated ITAM-UAW maneuvering for 
a common expiration date for all con- 
tracts with United seems to be the rea- 
son for no settlement covering the 
larger divisions of the company. 

But the settlements in the East are 
not regarded as a pattern by cither side 
out West, where the bulk of the indus- 
trv is located. And Republic was in a 
special position. ‘The company pavroll 
has been trimmed to the bone and the 
company has only one big contract 
for the F-105. 

e Issues—The big issues this vear are 
severance pav, senoritv, and other job 
security provisions. ‘The union is ex- 
pected to fight hard for its proposals. 
And, management is expected to resist. 

Management would like to see 
changes in seniority rules that would 
give it more freedom in handling lav- 
offs. ‘Typically, when a company has 
a cutback in one department, laving 


off a skilled machinist say, he has the 
right “to bump” the man below him in 
another department, and so on down 
the line. When this happens too fre- 
quently, savs management, it creates a 
severe loss in operating efficiency. To 
cut down on the amount of bumping, 
Lockheed, for example, would like to 
revise the seniority rule so that a man 
would have to be with the company for 
one vear—not 90 davs as at present— 
before enjoving plantwide seniority. 

¢ Wider Bargaining—The most in- 
teresting feature of this vear’s _ bar- 
gaining are the steps taken toward 
companywide bargaining. Only two 
companies on the West Coast—Boe- 
ing and North American—bargain com- 
panyvwide. But others are ‘bargaining in 
bigger units this vear. For example, 
Lockheed’s Missile Div. is bargaining 
for plants at Van Nuvs, Sunnydale, Palo 
Alto, Santa Cruz, Vandenberg Air 
l‘orce Base, Holloman Air Force Base, 
and Hawaii. 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., is 
bargaining jointly for its two plants 
that have IAM representation, and_ is 
conducting another set of negotiations 
for three plants represented by UAW. 

Convair is negotiating in one pack- 
age for all its California divisions. 
¢ United Front—The unions are pre- 
senting a united front for the second 
time. Although the two unions are 
not negotiating jointly with the com- 
panies, they do keep in touch. At 
Douglas, which has two IAM plants 
and one UAW plant, the unions have 
worked out uniform proposals which 
have been submitted to the company. 

One result of the IAM and UAW 
cooperation is that thev have been able 
to arrange contracts so that they fall 
due within the same two-three month 
period, END 
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In Labor 


What's Happening to It 


Clothing 


March, 
March, 104.7 
March N 104.3 
March ; : 103.2 
March 104.8 
March, ‘ 106.8 
March, 106.8 


106.4 


March, 107.0 
April 107.0 
May 107.3 
June 107.3 
July 2 107.5 
August 108.0 


September 18.7 109.0 
October 4 109.4 
November 11 109.4 
December § 109.2 
January, 1960 ; 117 107.9 
February 17 108.4 


96C 


Octo: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stotistics, 


C-of-L Index in March Is Highest Ever, 
Prodded by Rises in Food, Housing 


The government’s Consumer’s Price Index rose 0.1] 
February to March to a new record of 125.7. Seasonal 
rises in food prices and the cost of buying and keeping 
a house accounted for the slight upward move. 

The rise means ]1¢ an hour more for some 800,000 rail- 
road workers, who are under escalator clauses that call 
for adjustment every six months. 

Purchasing power for factory workers dropped slightlv 
from February because of a reduction in the work week. 
Spendable earnings for factory workers in March aver- 
aged $80.87, off 36¢ from the previous month. 


White House Appoints Three-Man Panel 
To Study Railroad-Union Wage Dispute 


Pres. Eisenhower last week appointed Harvard profes- 
sor John T. Dunlop, California lawyer Benjamin Aaron, 
and Michigan circuit court commissioner Arthur M. 
Sempliner as an emergency board to look into a wage 
dispute between the nation’s railroads and 1] nonoperat- 
ing unions. 

The panel will have 30 days to examine the facts and 
make recommendations, which are not binding. The 
parties, then, must bargain for an additional 30 days be- 
fore the union is free to strike. 

The President's action, in effect, places all of the rail- 
road wage disputes into the hands of third parties. 
Earlier, the Locomotive Engineers agreed to arbitrate 
their wage dispute. While the other operating unions 
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are still in direct negotiations over wages, what they do 
turns on the Locomotive Engineers arbitration. 

Meanwhile, a Supreme Court decision last week may 
have cleared the track for additional union pressure 
against the railroads. 

Specifically, the court ruled that the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers is free to strike to preserve jobs. In 1958, 
ORT threatened to strike the Chicago & North Western 
Ry. because it wanted the carricr to seck union permis- 
sion before carrying out a layoff. At the railroad’s request, 
a federal court barred the strike, ruling that abolition of 
jobs was a management right and not bargainable. 

The union appealed and the Supreme Court ruled 
that the issue was bargainable and that an injunction was, 
therefore, barred under the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

While the unions, apparently, do not have to worry 
about federal courts enjoining strikes of job-loss issues, 
it does not follow that a strike is imminent. ‘lhe White 
House has clearly indicated that it favors a long-term 
joint study committee, through which both sides could 
work toward a solution of the sticky work rules issue. 
But this will have to wait until the railroads are free 
of strike threats. 


Oil Union Proposes to Pool Funds 


For Better Utilization of Benefits 


O. A. Knight, president of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, this week tipped the union’s collective bargain- 
ing hand for the vear. 

In addition to the standard wage demand, Knight sug- 
gested that the union might seek a pooling of funds that 
individual employers now put aside for their employees 
for health insurance, pensions, and other fringe benefits. 
OCAW’s president also said that his union would place 
the shorter work-week on its priority list for 1960. 

The companies now pay out 40¢ an hour for all bene- 
fits, Knight estimated. He argued that “mass purchas 
ing” of such benefits from one carrier for all petroleum 
workers “would make possible a far better utilization of 
benefits.” Benefits could be increased, he says. Knight 
also believes that such a pool should be jointly managed 
by the union and employers. 


Six-Month Statutory Limit Upheld 


The Supreme Court this weck ruled that a charge of 
unfair labor practices might not be brought after a statu- 
tory six-month limit fixed by the Taft-Hartley Act even 
when the asserted offense was a continuing one. 

The decision rose out of a case involving the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists and the Brvan Mfg. Co. In 
1954, the union and the company entered into an agree- 
ment that required employees to join the union although 
the union did not then represent a majority of the em- 
ployees. A year later, an employee charged that the en- 
forcement of this agreement violated the labor law. 

The NLRB ruled that both the union and the com- 
pany had committed an unfair labor practice. But the 
Supreme Court upset the NLRB ruling on the grounds 
that the emplovee filed his complaint too late. 
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THE TREND 





Korea Points Up a Dilemma 


Most Americans are well aware that in many parts 
of the world this is a time of revolutionary change. 
Scarcely a month has passed since World War II 
without some political upheaval in Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, or Latin America. Yet until re- 
cently—one might almost say until the Castro take- 
over in Cuba—the U.S. itself has not felt the direct 
brunt of this revolutionary tide. In most cases it 
has been our allies, primarily Britain and France, 
who have been directly involved. 

Now it appears that we must face the revolu- 
tionary music—even though we do not have the 
problem of backing off from a colonial position, as 
Britain and France do. Trouble is coming to a 
head not only in the Caribbean area but in the Far 
East, where the U.S. has its own special involve- 
ment. Certainly this is the case in South Korea 
(page 32). A political revolution has just swept 
President Syngman Rhee out of office. 

In Korea, as in Cuba, the U.S. clearly has been 
up against a real dilemma. It is all very well to say, 
as some American liberals do, that Washington has 
been too committed to defending the status quo, 
that we should have got rid of Rhee long ago. But 
these people forget the conditions in Korea after 
World War II, especially at the time of the Com- 
munist invasion of June, 1950. Rhee, a great 
Korean patriot, was the man who rallied the Korean 
people in the fight against Communist aggression. 
Without his support, it is hard to see how the U.S. 
could have saved South Korea. Much the same sort 
of thing might be said of our debt to other right- 
wing, anti-Communist leaders in the Far East. 

The unhappy fact, though, is that men of this 
type often fail to recognize the long-run political 
and economic needs of their countries, especially 
when they are shielded by narrow-minded or cor- 
rupt advisers from genuine popular sentiment. 
Apparently that has been the case with Rhee for 
at least the past two years. There can be no doubt 
that his government flagrantly rigged an important 
election in March. Even so, the U.S. could not 
take it upon itself to try to shove him out of office. 
It is probably better for Korea itself (notwithstand- 
ing the bloodshed) that the change should have 
come as a result of irresistible popular pressure. 

Fortunately, the State Dept. has been alive to the 
discontent in South Korea and did not hesitate 
last week to swing its weight behind the forces of 
democratic change. This is one reason why there 
has been no visible anti-Americanism among the 
students who have been leading the popular revolt. 
Indeed there is some hope now that a more demo- 
cratic political system can gradually be evolved in 
South Korea, though our hopes should not be too 
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high on that score. We make a mistake if we try 
to apply American standards of democracy to 
peoples whg have neither our political traditions nor 
our economic and social structure. 

The interest of the U.S. in Korea, warranted by 
our blood and treasure, does not reside in any one 
man but in our hope of seeing a free and democratic 
nation there. The surrender of political power by 
Syngman Rhee should make no difference in our 
determination to help the Korean people achieve 
this goal. 


Capital Spending Rises 


Investment in capital goods—and so business 
for companies producing everything from electronic 
controls to industrial siding—is going to be just 
about as good this year as it ever has been. 

This is the key finding of the McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey of business intentions. The survey this year 
(page 27) has been made strictly comparable to the 
Commerce Dept. surveys of capital spending. On 
this basis, businessmen’s plans to invest in new 
plant and equipment in 1960 reach a slightly higher 
figure than in 1957, the previous peak. 

This conclusion is extremely important in the 
business outlook. The producers of capital goods 
make up a major section of basic industry. Spending 
plans, after all, total $37.9-billion. Their employees, 
generally, are highly skilled and highly paid, 
whether they are design engineers or construction 
workers. High activity in capital goods gives a lift 
to the level of general business by increasing the 
flow of purchasing power. 

The survey clearly reflects an increasing confi- 
dence on the part of business. When McGraw-Hill 
made a preliminary check last fall, the results 
showed capital spending rising 10% above 1959. 
The Commerce Dept. and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, in making their annual check in mid- 
March, reported a gain of 14%. So this week’s re- 
pert shows an increase in optimism. 

The report does not, however, suggest that we 
are in the midst of take-off for a new boom. Indus- 
try generally has plenty of capacity and the plans 
for increasing capacity are modest. The great bulk 
of the money to be spent by manufacturing com- 
panies will go for modernizing facilities. 

Nor will the impact of a $38-billion capital pro- 
gram in industry put inflationary pressures on the 
general economy. The U.S. is still a long way from 
straining its productive muscles. What this survey 
does suggest is that capital investment in industry 
this year will be a strong sustaining force under a 
generally high level of business. 
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Creatin @ Impressions bevond words 


Whatever vour letters say, tvped on an IBM * Executive” 


K:lectric, they say the most impressive things about vou. 
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mMan-on -the . spot in Paris 


In France, and all over Europe, new business 
opportunities arise daily. And whenever you can 
profit by such developments, this Bank of America 
financial expert can help you make the right move. 

He’s typical of the men-on-the-spot who, in 
leading trade centers the world over, staff the 
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offices of our International Banking Organization. 
Each of these men can provide you with market re- 
ports, credit information, business contacts — plus, 
of course, banking assistance of every description. 

Just give us a call. Wherever you do business 


abroad, there’s no better way to get things done. 
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